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7, “MANY’S THE MORNING I'd 
have traded all my trophies for 
a good American breakfast!” 
said the Major, home from the 
African jungle. ““Golden-brown 
Post Toasties, swimming in 
cream, crisp and packed with 
toasted corn flavor—mmm!” 


2. “SINCE YOU'VE BEEN away, 
Cousin Tom— something swell 
has happened! These are the new 
Post Toasties . . . toasted to stay 
crisper in milk or cream, and ever 
so rich in that corn flakes flavor 
you missed! Honestly, don’t they 
taste better? But that’s notall...” 





ENJOY THE N 


WTS GREAT T0 BE BACK 


18 FOUR 
TOO REAKFAST TREAT / 






OUR 


Of all cold cereals, 


‘ nn 


ISHIN 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT ! 





FOR YOUR MONEY! 






IN A COUNTRY WHERE YOU CAN Ge, 


STAR “ 





3. “YOU KNOW, Post Toasties 
have always been rich in easily 
digested, quick-energy food value 
. .. the kind of nourishment every- 
body needs to start the day right. 
But these new Post Toasties give 
an extra food value found in no 
other corn flakes . . .” 





4. “VITAMIN B,! Nutrition experts call it 
the missing vitamin in 3 out of 4 diets . . . yet 
it’s so important for abundant energy, sound 
nerves, and normal growth and appetite. 


“And finally, Tom, no other cold cereal 
costs as little as corn flakes . . . so these extra 
values make new Post Toasties with Vitamin 
B, my ‘best buy’ in cereals! Yes—new Post 
Toasties are really a 4-Star Breakfast Treat!” 

A Post Cereal made by Genera! Foods 



















































Memortat DAY this year will 
mean more to us because of the immi- 
nent danger that our own country 
may soon be at war again. Decorating 
the graves of men who sacrificed their 
all for their country takes on a new 
significance now that brothers and 
sons are leaving daily to join our 
armed forces. As we go about the 
solemn duty of the day, may we raise 
our eyes often to the glorious Stars 
and Stripes and thank God for the 
power they represent in a sick world. 
In the midst of a war economy we 
must now prepare for the establish- 
ment of a peace economy marked by 
freedom, tolerance, fairness, and prog- 
ress of other peoples as well as ou 


own. We must not grow cynical but 
reflect that after all any nation is only 
as good as the individuals who make 
it. Certainly you and I are not perfect, 
yet we are proud to call ourselves 
citizens. 


@®@ If you have need to know who 
rules a household, husband or wife, 
look at the chimney, says a Dutch 
friend. If the smoke is blowing against 
the wind, the husband rules. I suspect 
that where there is no smoke the wife 
rules, because she has in her kitchen 
an electric or liquid-fuel stove to 
speed her kitchen work and cut out 
excessive heat thru the summer ¢ 


ays 


soon to come. She surely deserves it! 


rriend 


to Friend 


6¢e6 All respect to Gr indfather, but 
don’t adopt grandfather ways of farm- 
ing, says H, A. Dollahan, owner-oper- 
ator of 445 acres of Cornbelt land. 
“Each generation continues to cling 
to the hope that in some way, without 
our changing our methods of handling 
it, the soil will provide anew for us.’ 
He farms in line with the five-point 


Illinois. ‘The 


points are contour farming, seeding 


program stressed in 


of legumes and grasses, tree-planting, 
pasture-improvement, and spreading 
limestone. 


uv [ragic fire loss will come this 
spring with increased acreages of leg- 
umes. Hay, too wet for safe storage, 
will suddenly burst into flame, wiping 
out in an hour barns costing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. There 
are other fire hazards, but spontane- 
ous combustion is one of the leaders. 
\ ou can’t be too ¢ ireful about avoid- 
ing a burnout. 


@®@ The old horse barns made good 
poultry houses for the two Illinois 
, 


farmers mentioned on page 14. Do 
you have such an old barn? We'll be 


glad to help you figure out ways to 
make it useful again; and if you have, 
with small expense, obtained a good 
sheep barn or hog house from an old 
barn I want to know about it. You 
will be helping me and thousands of 
farmer friends. The same invitation is 
good for any other special larm oO! 
home help we can give you. Our edi- 
tors visit hundreds of farms every yeal 
and have many good ideas they want 
to pass along. A card or a letter, ad- 
dressed to the Editors, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines. lowa. will bring you 
the information you want 
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: PRINCE ALBERT FOR ROLLIN’ ” 
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PRINCE ALBERT PACKS FIRM, DRAWS 
EVEN, SMOKES COOL, MILD— AND 
\ HELPS A PIPE CAKE UP RIGHT. 
SMOKING PA.|IS $0 EASY ON THE : 
{ TONGUE,FORALLTHE RIPE,RICH Bee om 
TASTE OF ITS FULLY AGED < 
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pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 
handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 
} ct fine roll-vour-own cigarettes in every 


handy pocket tin of Prince Albert 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacce Co., Winston-Salem,N.C. __ 











In recent laboratory “smoking bowl” tests, 


ie ] IN| NB Prince Albert burned 
$ DEGREES 
Cio T ( ) COOLER 
ALBER} 


than the average of the 30 other of the 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE largest-selling brands tested—coolest of all! 


















By E. T. Meredith, Jr., 


General Manager, Successful Farming 


For several years now at the Meredith 
Farm we’ve been planting Atlas Sorgo for 
ilage about the same time we planted our 
corn. But not this year. We’re going to 
plant the Atlas about June 1, approxi- 
mately three weeks after our usual corn- 
planting date. 

he value of later planting was forcefully 
demonstrated to us last year. A field of 
corn and another of Atlas were planted 
within a few days of each other. The corn 
didn’t do so very well, so several weeks 
later it was replanted with Atlas. At ma- 
turity the Atlas in the field originally 
planted in corn was about two feet higher 
ind the tonnage at the silo much greatet 
than was the case with the earlier-planted 
Atlas. 

When do you plant your sorghum? 
We'd like to hear from readers who have 
id experience with this crop. 


a 


R. E. Willis of Bayard, Nebraska, writes 
n to tell us of his favorite remedy for ewe 
iralysis. It is, says Mr. Willis, “ 
{ brown sugar added to a teacup of skim 
ilk, the whole warmed to slightly more 
in body temperature and used as a 
rench three times a day.’ Drenching is 
pered off after good results are noted 
Plenty of loose salt, limestone, 
eamed bonemeal are the 
‘ntives,”” Willis adds. 


a teat up 


and 


best pre- 


7.8.9 


That alfalfa silage must have leaked 
it the bottom of the silo.” So despaired 
iorty Howe, manager of the Meredith 
irm, when we asked him how the cows 
‘re liking the stuff. Our new silo was but 
irtly filled with alfalfa silage, and it 
ms that we will never get thru the 
zhum silage with which it was topped 
Che photograph above illustrates how 

handled our alfalfa in the field last 























summer. For some ne ideas on efficient 


cutting and loading, be sure to read the 
grass silage article in our next ue 
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The rapid growth of Successful Farming in 
the 39 years the magazine has been pub- 
lished has been due, in large part, to the 
loyalty and « o-operation of old subscribers 
lo you go full credit for the fine things you 
have told your friends about the many new 
profit-making ideas gained to the en- 


thusiasm with which you have resub- 
scribed again and again. 

We have tried to show our appreciation 
of that loyalty and long friendship by mak- 
ing Successful Farmir 
help in the problems of farming and farm 
homemaking. The hundreds of new ideas 


ind true farm experiences presented each 


youl best source ol 


month to more than 1,200,000 families 


living in the world’s richest farm region 


give evidence of the valued par tnership we 


enjoy together. 

\ltho it is a real pleasure to welcome 
new subscribers and to look forward 
their lasting friendship, it’s the renewals 
from our old triends year after year u 


we value most. 


LET’S HEAR FROM YOU. Most of us at 
one time or another have some burning argu- 
ment we'd like to get off our chests. For those 
of you who do, here's your chance. Whether 
it's a blood-and-thunder lambasting of the 
Triple A or a back-patting tale of how you 
doubled your oats yield, let’s hear from you 
Just address your letter to E. T. Meredith, Jr 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Those 
letters that seem most interesting will be set 
forth in this column, with or without perti 


| 
nent comments on our part, for all to see 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





‘Daddy, do you remember ‘The Zieg- 
feld Follies’?”’, said Little Cub, look- 
ing up at us with large leonine eyes. 

* * * * 
And, reaching back 
into the haunted wings 
of the New Amster- <& 
dam Theatre, we were 
launched on the bed- 
time story of those 
nights of stars provided 
by the memorable Flo. 

* * * * 
Soon we worked our way to the chapter 
wherein M-G-M immortalized “The 
Great Ziegfeld’, and we drifted natu- 
rally into the glamour, story of 1941: 

* * * * 
THE ZIEGFELD GIRL 
‘2S 
For many moons Robert 
Z. Leonard, the director, 
and Pandro Berman, the 
producer, have been stud- 
ding the stars in a cluster 
designed to give the Auro- 
ra Borealis second billing. 
* * * * 


As Tony Martin softly 
sings ‘You Stepped Out of 

; A Dream”’, which is Public 
Melody No. 1, you will step into a 













dream of glorified girls—of Hedy Lamarr 
and Lana Turner. 






Romance, in a beaming 
web, is spun around the 
personal problems of a 
guy played by James 
Stewart, the last three 
letters of whose name 
typify his work. Give up? 

* * * + 
And Judy Garland! Words fail us. 

+ * * * 
But fortunately neither words nor music 
fail Judy, who rides the crest of a great 
career in this new opulent film. 

* * * * 
In addition to Garland, Stewart, 
Lamarr, Turner and Martin, there are 
(to name but a few) Jackie Cooper, Ian 
Hunter, Charlie Winninger, Edward 
Everett Horton, Philip Dorn, Felix 
Bressart, Eve Arden, Rose Hobart, Al 
Shean, Dan Dailey Jr., Paul Kelly, Mae 
Busch, Fay Holden, Ed McNamara and 
Girls, Girls, Girls. 

+ * & 
Settings by Gibbons, Gowns by Adrian. 

* * * * 
Magnificent! Glamorous! Mighty! 

e iA ee 
THE ZIEGFELD GIRL 4 
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Glorifying the American J 


lion. — Leo 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictwres 
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of Singapore has a popu- 
about 700,000. More than 
s are C hinese, about 95,000 
lays, and only about 8, 000 are 
ites—200 or so, Americans. 
ing the administrative cen- 
@ rich, far-flung, and populous 
tis the hub of the Orient’s trade 
of the world’s great market 























naval base lies along the is- 
§ north shore, facing the main- 
Bit has protected anchorage suf- 
At to shelter the combined fleets 
great Britain and the United States. 
lore and afloat are dry docks big 
fough to take the largest wi arships 
a float, and trained personnel sufficient 
MO serve an entire fleet. 
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led spectators why 
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nship honors 
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East. Break Singapore, and Japan 
would sweep into the Netherlands In- 
dies without hindrance. With contro! 
of Singapore lost, the road would be 
open to Australia. To the United 
States, and to the future position 
of America in the Orient, the fate of 
Singapore means the fate of the Philip- 
pines. Without it, the Philippines be- 
come merely another group of islands 
in a Japanese sea. Singapore is more 
than a city; more even than a naval 
base. Singapore is the key to the East, 
and it is true that every southward 
step Japan has taken has been pointed 
toward this island stronghold, 


Question 2: Has your opinion of Wen- 
dell Willkie changed since the election? 
Do you like him better, or not as well as 
then? 





The Answer: 
Have Not 
Changed Not as 
Better Opinion Well 


All Farmers... 24% 62% 14°, 
Midwest 

Farmers... 16 63 21 
Other 

Farmers... 30 61 9 








country Dutch cattle “markt’’ too. 
The occasion is the Black and White 
Show at Holland, Michigan’s, 1940 
Tulip Time Festival. Each year since 
1929, Holland’s citizens, 90 percent 
of whom are first or second generation 
from The Netherlands, have planted 
millions of tulips and, when they 
bloomed in May, dressed in Dutch 
costumes for a week of festivities. 
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THE 
FARMER [gg) SPEAKS 


FARMER 
SPEAKS 


“The Farmer Speaks" is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





Question 3: Do you think Wendell Will- 
kie would have made a good president 
if he had been elected last November? 


The Answer: 


No 
Yes No Opinion 
All Farmers.. 38% 35% 27% 
Midwest 
Farmers 35 36 29 
Other 
Farmers. 41 34 25 


When Wendell Willkie returned to 
the United States from his hurried 
trip to England he stated the reasons 
for his support of the now-passed Lend- 
Lease Bill. Two great alternatives, he 
said, lie before the American people. 
One is that the | Continued on page 29 
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Certainly there could be no better 
place to exhibit the Holstein-Friesian 
cow than among the colorful tulips 
and attended by costumed Dutchmen. 

Grand champion of Tulip Time’s 
Black and White Show last year was 
none other than Martin Buth’s pride 
and joy, Towerline Olva Ormsby De 
Kol. With a five-year-old record of 
661.2 pounds of butterfat on twice-a- 
day milking, Towerline is an almost 
perfect combination of type and pro- 
duction, 

Martin Buth, whose dairy herd at 
Comstock Park near Holland is one 
of the finest in Michigan, came to this 
country from The Netherlands just 
1) years ago. The 19-year-old boy 
knew no English and had but $15 in 
his pocket; but it was not long before 
he had his own farm and was well 
started on a successful dairy career. 

It would be hard to find a finer all- 
around citizen than Martin Buth. 
That he and his thrifty Dutch neigh- 
bors have found America a land of 
opportunity is to our advantage as 
well as theirs. 


For the story of how Martin Buth be- 
come one of Michigan's most out- 
standing dairymen, see “A Dutch- 
man's Way With Cows” on page 19. 
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TOUGH ON OIL-PUMPING « GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


@ When you siart using too many quarts of oil between changes 
—look out] You may be heading into an expensive repair bill, 
for oil-pumping often means that rapid cylinder wear has started. 
And that can be far more expensive than buying extra oil. 

At the first sign of oil-pumping replace your worn rings 
with Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They stop oil-pumping ' 
and check cylinder wear. Any good mechanic can 
install them—quickly and economically. 


ge 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 
Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if i! is. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN h 
Toronto and Winnipeg ; 


SHASTINGS> 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
Stop. Oil- Pumping. : 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Grass. Russian Rye Grass (Elymus 
juncus), introduced into the United 
States in 1928 but recognized as valu- 
able only recently, is enthusiastically 
proclaimed by North Dakota agricul- 


tural workers as the most promising of 


any likely to be introduced in the near 
future. Four pounds of seed were dis- 
tributed to experienced growers by 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege this spring. It is especially useful 
for pasture, thriving under conditions 
similar to those appreciated by crested 
wheat grass. It starts early in the 
spring and continues growth until late 
fall. It is a true perennial that flour- 
ishes on dry lands but is believed to 
hold great promise for Midwest pas- 
turelands as well. It also makes good 
hay. (See Photograph 1.) 


Flies. ’or combating the biting, pestif- 
erous horde that makes the dairy cow 
miserable all summer, mechanical 
equipment is now available. The ma- 
chine shown in Photograph 2 produces 
a fine spray by means of a motor- 
driven turbine fan. Its effectiveness is 
claimed to equal that of the simul- 
taneous action of 100 hand sprays. It 
may be obtained in a permanently- 
suspended model and a trolley- 
mounted model, in addition to the one 
shown. Besides spraying for flies, it 
will spread antiseptics, disinfectants, 
and exterminators in barns and other 
farm buildings where such service is 
needed. srown ( orporation. 
Photograph 4 shows fly spray equip- 
permanently attached in the 
barn doorway where cows enter regu- 
larly. It is operated by an electric 


ment 


most 


Surge. 


motor and is claimed to be 


| of spray material. 
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WHAT'S 


IN FARMING 


Seybeans. Chief, a new variety de- 
veloped at the University of Illinois, 
outranks Illini in resistance to shat- 
tering and lodging, grows about six 
inches taller, and matures about five 
days later at Urbana. About 100 
farmers are sowing all available seed 
in 1941 in central and south-central 
Illinois. (See photograph 3.) 


Bees. Two-queen colonies averaged 
about 100 pounds more in honey 
apiece than did single-queen colonies 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
second queen is introduced into the 
upper hive body. She and her brood 


Tips That You 


Can Use Today 





nest are separated from the. lower 
colony for at least 14 days, but from 
then on the queens are kept separated 
by a queen-expeller and two interven- 
ing supers. Care is required to avoid 
overcrowding the bees. Additional la- 
bor is necessary but is repaid by the in- 
creased production. 


Flax. The Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion warns farmers against the ap- 
pearance of flax rust in orange-colored 
pustules which develop on leaves and 
stems. It overwinters in flax straw. 
Present flax varieties have little re- 
sistance, and resistant varieties will 
not be available for another three o1 
four years. Early planting and clean 
seed are the best controls. 


Corn. Years of painstaking effort and 
experiments at the Spooner, Wisconsin, 
branch station have developed a ne\ 
flint-dent hybrid corn which has re- 
cently been released. The new corn, 
known as Number 240, is a much 
hardier variéty with a relative ma- 
turity of 80 days, and seed will be 
available for the season of 1942. In 
1937 the Spooner branch was recog- 
nized as an authority along hybrid- 
flint lines. 


Manure. Repeated experiments by the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station have 
shown that light applications of ma- 
nure made frequently at the rate ol 
four to six tons result in greater re- 
turns per ton of manure than heavy 
applications made less often, In one 
experiment, carried out over a nine- 
year period on a three-year rotation © 
corn, grain, and clover, four and one- 


half tons of manure | Continued or pa e 
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HERE’S EXTRA VALUE ‘@ 
YOU CAN ACTUALLY ; 
SEE AND MEASURE 


Greater Traction Bar Length p ne 
















Means Greater Traction. ma \ ‘ 
And Firestone Ground Grip « . — 


Tires give you up to 89 - 






more inches of traction bar “.-"" 
length than any other 







tractor tire made. 





DOWN TO EARTH 
FACTS ABOUT TRACTION 


Loox at the picture above. That bar of rubber 
is 89 inches long. It shows you how much extra 
traction bar length you can get in Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. That’s one important reason why Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires are FIRST in traction. 


But that’s not the whole story. Rubber traction 
bars bend, slip and lose their grip in heavy going 
unless they are rigidly braced. Every traction bar in 
the Firestone Ground Grip tread is heavily buttressed 
at the base and is braced by three supporting bars 
which join it at right angles. This patented and 
pari R. re triple-braced construction is another reason 
why Firestone Ground Grip Tires are superior in 
traction. 

Furthermore, there are no “traction leaks” in 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. The tread bites steadily 
and evenly into the ground because the traction bars 
are continuous and unbroken. 

And finally, Firestone Ground Grip Tires give 
you superior traction in ALL soil conditions because 
- all mud, dirt and trash is automatically forced out of 
triple-braced : j the open, unobstructed spaces between the bars as 
traction bars st vay the tire leaves the ground. 

om give ¥ Whether you are changing over your present 
continuous : steel-wheel tractor or ordering a new one, insist on 
traction” ee the tire that has no “traction leaks”, no slippage, no 
the asking at your Firestone dealer or store. 


clogging, no mud traps — the Firestone Ground Grip. 
7 pe $f o | @ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








“There are 
no traction 
leaks in the 
FIRESTONE 
Ground Grip 
tread..only 
continuous 


Your nearby Firestone dealer or store will gladly give 
you complete information without obligation. 

‘opr. 1941, The F. T. & R. Co. 

A complimentary package of Burpee’s new 

idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please send me: 

0 A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 

OD Informationaboutthe Firestone Farm Tire Payment Plan 


O Full details on changing over my farm wagon or 





spreader. 
O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tire 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED [RGR ee 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES [ee 


. or Street Number 
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All-Year FARMALLS 


4-FOOT NO. 42 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
COMBINE 


The popular new smal! 
size combine is shown at 
left with 12-bushel low. 
type grain tank. The trac 
tor is the capable me 
dium-size FARMALIL-H 


Below: Another view of 
the No. 42 Combine- 
equipped with bagger- 
and power-driven by the 
small, sturdy FARMALL-A. 





\ team up with 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
COMBINES 


Eger TIME provides another perfect 
set-up for the great army of FARMALL 
Tractors. Whether they’re new and stream- 
lined, as shown here, or 17-year-old vet- 
erans, the FARMALLS advance from job to 
job throughout the year —the all-purpose 
power that has revolutionized farming. 

But for many thousands of farmers, this 
harvest is going to be revolutionized, too. 
They're thinking ahead with double pleas- 
ure to a quick, easy, economical once-over 
of the fields. McCormick-Deering Combines 
are in their minds. 

Here’s what happens when you head iato 
the fields with one of these marvelous new 
4-foot No. 42 Combines. In a single, effi- 
cient one-man operation you save the big 
cost of paying and feeding extra help. You 
save equipment, twine, and threshing ex- 
penses. And you wind up with more grain 
in the bin because this combine does away 
with grain losses caused by unnecessary 


shocking, pitching, hauling, and stacking. 
The No. 42 does a thorough job on all 
threshable crops at the rate of 8 to 15 acres 
a day. 

Write us for a catalog. Arrange with the 
International Harvester dealer for a “per- 
sonal” contact with this handsome, stream- 
lined combine. It’s big enough for many a 
big farm’s needs, though you may want one 
of the larger McCormick-Deering Com- 
bines, up to 16-foot cut. 

On the power end, remember that besides 
the FARMALLS the International Harvester 
line also offers TracTracTors and standard 
wheel tractors. Any of them can, of course, 
be bought on easy terms on the Income Pur- 
chase Plan. For sure delivery ahead of har- 
vest, see the dealer and place an early order 
for your choice of equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


A MIDGET POWER FARMER takes Big 
FARMALL-M in hand. He’s Herbert Sundet- 
man, 314 years old, of Hiawatha, Kansas 
His father, also named Herbert, operates 
a 400-acre farm, so naturally Junior ges 
to play with big-scale power. . . . Nott 
This powerful FARMALL is now available 
with DIESEL engine, too. Here’s real oper 
ating economy to spread over the years 
Write for full details on this new “MD 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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HECKING into tractor-operating 
habits, I find that a good many tractor 
owners are the victims of a misfit be- 
(ween the engine and the fuel they are 
burning. It is not an argument of one 
fuel against another. Local tank wagon 
prices and the state gasoline tax in 
many cases make one type of fuel the 
logical choice. Rather, it 7s a case of 

ipting your tractor to the fuel you select. 

You needn’t be an engineer to con- 
duct a fuel clinic of your own for your 

tor this spring. You may be sur- 
sed at what you learn. In this story, 
lll try to bring to light the simple, 
‘undamental points of harmony be- 


By Carlton Stoddard 


tween your tractor engine and the 
rations in its fuel tank. 

If your tractor motor is “‘sweet,”’ it 
walks away with the load and con- 
serves fuel. If it is off-key for the fuel 
you are burning, the signs to look for 
are a knock or ping, overheating, 
sluggishness, or too big an appetite. 

One factor to consider in your trac- 
tor fuel clinic is compression. Fuel-air 
vapor in the cylinders is like a coiled 
the more it is compressed, the 
ereater the The 
compresston ratio of different tractors 
varies, to begin with. Compression 
ratio is simply the volume of fuel-air 


spring 
recoil force. basic 


mixture in the cylinder at the bottom 
of the downstroke in proportion to its 
volume compressed at the top of the 
upstroke. Low-compression tractors 
have a ratio of 
medium-compression 
five to and 
tractors six to one or over. 

To get the maximum power from 
any fuel it should be compressed as 
much as it will Beyond that 
point it will detonate or explode vio- 
lently in the cylinders. You hear it as 
ping— ignition a “bang” rather 
than a “‘push.”’ Prolonged ping may 


four to one or less, 


tractors about 


one, high-compression 


stand. 


with 


hammer and heat your motor until the 


pistons or connecting rod bearings 


break down. 


Fi ELS are rated by a scale of octa 
numbers which are simply a measur¢ 
ment of ‘‘anti-knock.”’ Here is a roug 
scale Continued on pa 


octane 
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Paint for Your Job 


OU’LL find paints have changed since your last paint- 
ing job. For one thing, nearly all paints now bear a state- 
ment of the composition, or formula, on the label. 

Understanding what that composition means in terms 
of the performance to be expected of the paint, however, 
is difficult because most paint formulas are complicated. 


The Forest Products Laboratory proposes a system of 


classifying paints into groups, types, and grades based on 
composition which would make it easier to explain. 

The simplest white paint and by far the oldest is pure 
white lead paint, often called “lead and oil.” It is usually 
purchased in the form of a soft paste rather than a liquid 
paint and by weight rather than by volume. Soft-paste 
white lead is sold in white only; to obtain light colors it 
must be tinted on the job with colors-in-oil. 

Soft-paste white lead usually contains 89 percent white 
lead, nine percent linseed oil, two percent turpentine; and 
is so labeled. No other paste paint should be called ‘“‘white 
lead” or “‘lead and oil.” 

[he new development in white lead paint is its sale in 
the prepared form, in light tints as well as in white, and 
by the gallon instead of the pound. It costs more that way 
but may be more convenient for those not accustomed to 
thinning paste paint on the job and tinting it. The formula 
for liquid white lead paint of good quality should read: 


100% 


[he important figure is the one in boldface type, which 
should not be less than 70 percent if the paint is to be con- 


sidered of good quality 
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Pure white lead paint, which belongs to Group L of th 
Forest Products Laboratory’s classification, still has som¢ 
important advantages over newer kinds of paint. First, 
when bought in paste form, it is essentially a “‘standard” 
product, is therefore easy to buy with assurance of good 
quality, and at retail prices is usually cheaper in net cost 
than other white paints of comparable quality. Second, {o1 
those who do not paint often enough to keep the paint 
coating from disintegrating seriously between times, whit 
lead paint is the wisest choice because it breaks down very 
slowly and by a fine crumbling that always leaves an 
easy surface to repaint. 


M IST paints of good quality sold in the prepared form, 
in white and the lighter colors, are now paints of Group 
TLZ. The name “‘titanium pigment” as used in paint 
formulas means a mixture of titanium dioxide and ex- 
tending pigments in unspecified proportions. Titanium- 
magnesium means a definite mixture of titanium dioxide 
and magnesium silicate. Titanium dioxide is a brilliantly 
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te pigment having several times as much opacity as 


vhite lead or zinc oxide; hence a little titanium dioxide 


aint goes a long way. 


C I[EMICALLY titanium dioxide resembles silica, or sand, 


d in paint-making titanium dioxide, except for its great 


ODat 


ity, has the same effect as the extending pigments. It 
none of the chemical effects of white lead and zinc 

A titanium pigment in linseed oil makes a paint 
chalks away completely in a short time; to make it a 


rable paint reasonable proportions of white lead and 


oxide must be added. The real novelty of the TLZ 
s is not that they contain a little titanium dioxide but 
hey contain much more extending pigment and yet 
is much or even greater opacity than the old LZ 

l-zinc) paints. 

ints high in content of white lead and zinc oxide 
away slowly by chalking but they hold dirt and be- 
gray in consequence. By reducing the content of 

lead and zinc oxide, chalking is speeded and the 


U rest 


paint stays cleaner but of course chalkins 
be allowed to go so rapidly that the durability 
impaired. 


Figures A, B, and C illustrate the-edevelopment 
checking and cracking in TLZ paints as the con 
tent of white lead and zinc oxide diminishes. Paint 
A is classified as type 2B, which has a high conten 
of white lead and zinc oxide, with the white lead 


Paint B is of 


type 3C, having medium content of white lead 


predominating over the zinc oxide 
and 
zinc oxide with a little more zinc oxide than white 
lead. Paint ¢ 
white lead and zinc oxide with considerably 
zinc oxide than white lead. These three paints rep- 
resent reasonably well the range in types of TLZ 
paints now on the market. Note that paint A after 


{ 


, 
south shows fine 


is of type 4C, having low content of 


more 


30 months facing checking in a 
‘reticulate’ (network) 
cracking. The checking began, however, after only 
months. Paints 
from checking 

months but after 30 months they 


coarse cracking, which is fairly conspicuous. Paint 


hut no coarse 


pattern, 


ial 


eight B and C remained entirely 
for nearly 2 


both show 


free and cracking 


mud¢ h 


B is beginning to curl at the edges of the cracks, 
which leads very soon to flaking. Paint ( 
curling and may not do so, but on the other hand 
it is chalking away rapidly. 


is not yet 


Wise choice among the paints of types 2B, 3C, 
and 4C should depend upon the program of main- 
tenance the buyer expects to follow. 
ty pe +¢ 
its cleanliness and 
checking and cracking, but it does not hold tints 
well even when special “chalk-resistant’”’ kinds of 
titanium dioxide are used. If the buyer repaints 
every four to five years, type 3C offers good cleanli- 
with chalk- 
resistant titanium dioxide, and fairly long freedom 
from checking and cracking; but a 


If he repaints 
every three to four years, offers advantages 


because of long freedom from 


ness, fair tint-retention when made 
good deal olf 
scraping and sanding to remove loose and curling 
paint must be done if the intervals between paint- 
ings are too long. Type 2B holds tints still better, is 
reasonably clean, and is fairly easy to prepare for 
repainting. Its early checking, which may be con- 
sidered a temporary disadvantage, is in reality an 
important protective measure against more serious 
difficulties Those 
than five years between paintings will probably be 
better satisfied with type 2B than with either of the others, 


but they will be still safer if they use pure white lead paint 


later on. who may wait more 


Paints can be classified accurately from their formulas 
only after certain complicated calculations have been 
made. A rough estimate can be made, however, by com- 
paring formulas with the representative formulas given 
in the table 
types 2B, 3¢ 


page 30) which illustrate typical paints of 


and 4¢ 


presumed to be prepared paints 


For paint of type 2B the white lead and zine oxid 
amount to 41+14+27=82 percent of the pigment. For 
paint of type 3C the white lead and zinc oxide come to 
17+17+32=66 and for paint of type 4C to 15+25=40 


percent of the pigment. If on examining the formula of 


paint you find that the 
oxide falls above 55 


5 but below 75 percent of the pigment 
the paint is probably of type 3Bor 3¢ 


sum of the white lead and zin« 


} 


3B if the white lead 


greatly exceeds the zinc oxide). If the paint is of good 
quality the percentage of pigment in the paint should vary 
with the proportion of white lead and zinc oxide in the pig- 


ment as indicated by the three examples. | Continued on page 30 
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By Dr. F. L. Browne, 
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p oultry Adopts the Old 



































Number 2 of a Series on What to Do With Old Horse Barns 


Bor RENT” signs have gone 


up on even some of the finest horse 
barns since almost 12 million draft 
animals disappeared from the 
American farm scene. Fred Adams 
and Guy Gee, farming near For- 
have demonstrated 
space 


[llinois, 
this 
and expensive overhead can be 
turned into profit with poultry. 


rest, 


how otherwise waste 


Fred Adams, Livingston Coun- 
ty, Illinois, tore the horse 
equipment out of this 40-year- 
old barn and used half of it 
for hens in 1939. Returns 
were so pleasing he completed 
the other half and went into 
the winter of 1940 with 300 
White Leghorns. Lumber from 
an old granary was used to 
make an inside wall. Straw is 
blown into the top of the barn 
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Adams rents his place, but his 
landlord told him if he wished to 
convert the barn into a poultry 
house to go ahead. The flock is 
now one of the farm’s major enter- 
prises. Guy Gee made his hayloft 
into a poultry house which, like 
that made by Adams, is electrical- 
ly lighted and soon will be equipped 
running water. 


with convenient 


Adams and Daughter Ruth i 
poultry house made from 
A renter, he spent $69 on j 
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Horse Barn 


By F. J. Keilholz, 


University of Illinois 
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Farmers and scientists sold on its great value 


have joined to lift alfalfa beyond threats of 


extinction 


E FIND it’s worth twice as much 
per acre as any other crop on the 
farm.” That’s the way O. A. Trade- 
well, Richland County, North Dakota, 
describes his 44 acres of alfalfa seeded 
in 1932. But now thousands of farmers 
are having trouble getting alfalfa to 
eTow. 

So serious has been the problem of 
setting and maintaining alfalfa stands 
that the acreage of the crop in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and North Dakota has in the past 
two decades tumbled about as fast as 
mercury in a thermometer at the end 
of a chinook in January. Kansas acre- 
age, for example, dropped from a peak 
of well over a million acres in 1919 to 
395,000 acres: in 1939. North Dakota’s 
acreage dropped from more than 300, 
000 acres in 1932 to 114,000 in 1939. 
Still alfalfa ranks in value second to 
none as a forage crop. 


How Tradewell maintained near- 
perfect stands of alfalfa while other 
farmers were plowing up their fields by 
the tens of acres is a simple story, but 
significant. He planted the crop on a 
field that had been a weed-free pas- 


in the western Cornbelt 





states 


By Ivy M. Howard 


ture. Subsoil moisture had not been 
taken out by previous crops of alfalfa 
or by any other crop. He prepared the 
seedbed well, using a disk and a drag 
to insure its being well firmed. In 
April freshly scarified seeds were 
planted very shallow by drill at the 
rate of 10 pounds per acre, with wheat 
added for a nurse crop. In 1933 the 
first hay crop was cut, and since that 
time good yields have been obtained 
each year. Weeds have never been a 
problem because the land on which the 
crop was planted was weed-free. 
Grimm was the variety. 


LApAK, a newer variety of alfalfa, 
has been found by the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
other Midwest stations to be more 
drought-resistant than Grimm. Ladak, 
Grimm, and Cossack are the three va- 
rieties now being most widely grown. 
Hardistan, a wilt-resistant variety, is 
fast growing in popularity where wilt 
is a problem. It is now one of the lead- 
ing varieties in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Oklahoma Common, a winter-hardy, 
drought-resistant variety, is most wide- 
ly used in Oklahoma. Last year the 


Hervey 


Sooner State, with this variety, pro- 
duced more seed for the market than 
did any other state in the Union. 

Drought, weeds, grasshoppers, win- 
ter injury, and decreasing soil fertility 
are cited by leading farmers and other 
agricultural workers as being more 
formidable factors to overcome in in- 
creasing alfalfa acreage than wilt or 
weevils. In overcoming these handi- 
caps on four acres of alfalfa he uses to 
help provide feed for his dairy cows, 
Merle R. Lathrop, Allen County, 
Kansas, like Tradewell, planted his 
alfalfa on a firm seedbed on land that 
had never before been in alfalfa. Weeds 
were controlled by grazing and mow- 
ing. Poison bait kept grasshopper dam- 
age from being serious. Located on a 
shallow-surface soil, the alfalfa has 
aided in checking erosion. Success of 
the first four acres of alfalfa prompted 
Lathrop to double his acreage in the 
fall of 1939. The additional four acres 
were also planted on land that had 
never before been in alfalfa. 


PLANTING alfalfa on land where the 
crop has been grown before is dis- 
couraged because alfalfa sends tap 
roots deep into the subsoil and after a 
few drought years may leave it almost 
exhausted of moisture. Years are some- 
times necessary to get the subsoil mois- 
ture restored in quantities available 
before the alfalfa was planted. Well- 
drained soil, planting good seeds of 
tested varieties, and seeding shallowly 
on well-firmed | Continued on page 57 
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Buenos Aires is a dashing, busy beehive, 
with more millionaires per capita, | was told, 
than in New York. It is the industrial nerve 
center of a great and agricultural country 







The gaucho, cowboy of the Argentine, is pic- 
turesque and useful still on the grassy pampas 





of Silver” — 


liesa grain and beef empire whose 








erner Flood plenty to puzzle over 





























ticks and snakes makes jungle travel 


in the Amazon exciting 
as I had 


gerous 


but dan- 
learned from 


plenty of experience. 
““Remember, the mosquito there 





spreads, he kills more 
people in Brazil than the 
more spectacular jaguars 
or poisonous snakes. And 
the dim, damp jungle, 
overhung with dense 
brush and tangled vines, 
is usually dark enough so 
that he can work as well 
by day as by night. 
“And ants! The most 


A large ranch house. Most of 
the corn farming is on big land 
holdings with individual units 
farmed by tenants. Owners 
live in thriving Buenos Aires 


Corn is left in cribs like these 
two to eight months till mois- 
ture is less than 15 percent. It 
is shelled by the buyer, 
shipped away in heavy bags 














migration of the army ant. They 
marched in straight files, about 
four or five inches apart, some 
20 or 30 files to a column, and this 
column was so long I never saw 


of the column. I threw a lighted 
cigar in their path to see what they 
would do about it. They charged it, 
bit into the burning end, and left 
their burned bodies there as evi- 
dence of their suicide attack. Row 
after row kept at the attack, until 
the cigar was torn to pieces and the 
fire was out. It was another lesson 
to me of what organization can do, 
even in the jungle. 

“A Pan-American Airways plane 
carried me, in five hours, the 500 
miles it had taken me six days on a 
wood-burning river boat to make 
The next day in another great PAA 
strato-clipper, | swooped 1000 miles 
across the jungle from the Amazon 
to Rio de Janeiro. 

“Yes, I spent a few days in Rio 
before going inland to Brazil’s real 
farm country of Sao Paulo, and be- 
fore flying on Continued on page 50 
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: : . is more than just a nuisance that the end of it. The soldiers were 
competing products give Midwest- makes you itch. ‘Because of the slightly smaller than the officers, 
malaria and other fevers that he who marched in files on either side Phot 
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| THINK, as parishioner or preacher, 
you’ve puzzled over one or more of the 
following questions in the last several 
years: How can we raise extra money 
for the church? How can we pay the 
mortgage? How can we get needed 
funds to paint, redecorate, reroof, re- 
pair, and do the many things necessary 
to make the church an attractive, liv- 
ing, growing power in our community? 

The God’s Acre and God’s Porker 
Plans are answering these questions by 
demonstrating literally how to raise 
extra funds. At Truro and St. Charles, 
Iowa, we know these plans work. We 
know that if a church or community 
will co-operate and enter into the 
spirit of the project, they can expect 
creat things. 

We know that the mortgages at 
lruro and St. Charles are paid and 
burned! The basement and kitchen of 
the Truro church are plastered, 
painted. There is a new stove, and the 
old furniture is painted in the chil- 
dren’s department. Everything is 
bright and warm and clean for the 
little folks—and church social gather- 
ings, dinners, and banquets can be 
held without apologies. The church 
has two new coats of paint, the parson- 


Photographs by Cameron Hervey 





We Have a Growing Church 


age has a new roof—both badly 
needed. The heating plants in both 
places have received an overhauling 
and needed repairs, and dozens of 
other improvements have been made. 
Maybe you need to do something 
about these things in your church, too. 

These projects have created a new 
interest in the activities of the churches. 
Many are feeling that the church is 
more than an institution, that it is a 
movement organized and strong, wor- 
thy of the best of their goods, talent, 
and time. 

A God’s Acre Plan has been used two 
years at Truro. God’s Acre Farmers 
have their own organization with of- 
ficers and committees, and function as 
a men’s auxiliary to the church. 

Shortly after the pastor moved to 
the field, the good people of the Truro 
Christian Church read and _ heard 
about the success of such a plan up at 
Corwith, Iowa, in 1938. The Truro 
Thursday Girls, a church organiza- 
tion of young married women some 40 
strong, decided to sponsor a like proj- 
ect. A Corn Committee of five was 
appointed, with Mrs. Allie Halterman 
as chairman. This committee plus Mr. 
Ed Garst, who was [ Continued on page 58 


By Rev. Clayton Shepard 


A country parson explains 
three plans his folks use to 
grow a “God's Acre” of corn, 
a healthy porker, or a bushel 
of apples; and contribute the 
proceeds to burning the 
church mortgage, beautify- 
ing the building, and packing 
its pews with a loyal and 


enthusiastic congregation 


Reverend Shepard delivers a God's Porker 
to Farmer Ernest Frank of the Truro church 
























Mortgage-free, neat, clean, comfortably 
furnished, the Church of Christ at St. 
Charles, lowa, is proof of the “Plan” idea 
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James Clanton of St. Charles proud- 
ly nails his God's Acre sign to the 
highway fence. Proceeds of this 
acre will go to the church for special 
maintenance funds and activities 
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For a Sound Farm Program 


lected groups, shows a wide range 
between the high and low. 


ive future is so clouded by war con- 
ditions and prospects that this is not 
the time to formulate specific details 
of a farm program for the longer run. 
This cannot be done until the outcome 
of the war has been settled. However, 
the war is likely to make some form 
of farm program even more necessary 
in the future. While no one can lay 
down the exact specifications for that 
program at this time, it is none too 
early to be thinking about the basic 
questions involved. 

Farm income and the prices that 
determine its level naturally willremain 
the center of interest. There has been 
much glib talk about parity income 
and the farmer’s right to “his fair 
share of the national income.” But 
have we given all the attention we 
should to how many and what classes 
of persons are to share in the future 
farm income? Is farming going to be 


made the haven for a large part of 


those who cannot find a place in other 
occupations? Are we going to plan 
to keep more people in farming than 
needed to supply the market? If so, 
the average income in farming will 
compare unfavorably with those in 
many other lines unless it is bolstered 
by public support of some sort. 


Few, if any, would advocate re- 
strictions to keep people either off or 
on the land. Undoubtedly, some of 
those who do not fit into industrial or 
urban ernployment are better off on 
the land. But is it not time that we 
recognize openly that the Scriptural 
reference to one-, two-, and five-talent 
men fits farmers as well as those in 
other walks of life? Every study of 
farmers’ incomes, even of small, se- 


By O. B. Jesness, 


University of Minnesota 


A MINOR share of the farmers pro- 


duce most of the market supply of 


farm products. This means that the 
nearly seven million farms include a 
considerable number of small, part- 
time, or largely self-sufficient estab- 
lishments. Improved farm machinery 
and techniques mean that fewer farm- 
ers than formerly are needed to sup- 
ply the market. This trend appears 
likely to continue. Will not the inter- 
ests of society be best served by en- 
couraging and aiding farmers to be- 
come more efficient? Can this be done 
if we restrict the size of farm business 
which a given farm family may oper- 
ate? Is it desirable to foster farm units 
which are too small for most econom- 
ical operation in order to provide 
places for more people on the land 


Efforts to { Continued on page 54 


There are wide differences in the abilities of farmers to be con- 


sidered in our current plans for building permanent, postwar security 
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The story of how a Dutch immi- 
grant boy became one of Mich- 


igan's outstanding dairymen 


By D. L. Runnells 


Jul 40 years ago the first day of 

April, 19-year-old Martin Buth, who 

: had borrowed enough money from 

| relatives in Dirksland, The Nether- 

lands, to pay his way to America, and 

who couldn’t speak or understand a 

word of English, stepped off the train 

at the Union Station in Grand Rapids, 

Michigan, with only $15 in his pock- 

ets. His two older brothers, John and 

Peter, who had crossed the Atlantic 

ahead of him, welcomed him with a 

job as cow hand on their small dairy 

farm at $18 a month. Later he ob- 

tained similar employment on the 

C. L. Smith farm near Comstock Park. 

Today Martin Buth owns the old 

C. L. Smith place. One of the finest 

; dairy farms in Michigan, it is equipped 

with a spick-and-span set of buildings 

and is stocked with some of the finest 

Holstein cows in the country. The 

whole layout, built with cow money, 

stands as a monument to this Dutch- 

man who became one of the nation’s 
great Holstein breeders. 

‘uth did not graduate directly from 

hired man to landlord, but took a de- 







The barn is a little on the fancy side. Tiled walls, forced ventilation are typical features 


tour by way of the milk-peddling busi- 
ness. From his wages as a farm hand 
he saved enough money in three years 
to buy a small milk route in Grand 
Rapids. Peddling milk at night, how- 
ever, was a lonely business and after 
eight years he returned to his first love. 
His brothers, John and Peter, had 
purchased the C. L. Smith farm where 
he had worked as a farm hand, and 
offered to sell him a half interest. 


Martin became so fascinated with 
the place that he began buying out his 
brothers. John sold his interest in 1914. 
Five years later Peter sold his. To 
effect the deal they had to hold a herd- 
dispersal sale, selling 60 head of black- 
and-white beauties for $48,000 or an 









average of $800 per animal. Martin’s 
share was more than enough to buy 
Peter’s interest. 

With a small foundation herd, Buth 
set out to build a better herd than the 
one he and his brother had owned 
jointly. As better cows were acquired, 
he culled out the less profitable ones. 
At the same time he launched a soil- 
improvement program, returning to 
the land more organic matter in the 
form of manure and straw than he 
removed in crops at harvest. 

Each acre is more fertile today than 
when Buth became sole owner in 1919. 
While the land is high and rolling, 
soil-erosion is not a problem. The 
rough land is kept in permanent pas- 
ture and ferti- {| Continued on page 46 
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The poultryman's silo of tomorrow probably will not look much like the silos we are familiar with—or these experimental silos for grass silage 
research; rather they are likely to be just small metal or wooden barrels. Inset: Pullets on Sudan Grass range at the Kansas State College farm 


= may be as important to the 
poultryman tomorrow as they are to 
the dairyman today. The poultry- 
man’s silo may not look much like the 


tall concrete, hollow-tile, or metal 
structures that now stand on many 
Midwest farms. They may be just 
metal or wooden barrels, but they will 
be used, as are many of the silos of 
today, to preserve green, succulent 
grasses at the height of their nutritive 
value. 

Chickens and turkeys that receive 
a liberal quantity of finely cut, tender 
grass every day, as well as a balanced 
grain ration, appear to develop a re- 
sistance to certain diseases and para- 
sites. Too, they usually grow more 
rapidly and consume less grain than 
do birds reared without grass. 

In large part, the reason for this is 
that young, growing grasses are rich 
in the vitamins needed by poultry and 
people alike. Carotene, from which 
comes Vitamin A, is more abundant 
in fresh grass than in any other crop. 
And grass is prized as a source of the 
Vitamin G complex which is essential 
for hatchability, growth, and good 
health of poultry. Vitamins B, E, and 
K likewise are present, together with 
15 or more important minerals. 

Add to all this the fact that young 
grasses are palatable, easily grown, 
and available in most places a large 
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Young grass, ensiled for 
year-around feeding, is 


acost-cutter worth atrial 
By J. W. Scheel 


share of the year, and you have an 
indication why poultrymen are investi- 
gating the possibilities of grass-feeding 
with vigorous interest. 


Now, to make the picture even 
rosier, it has been found practical to 
ensile young grass for year-around 
feeding. At Kansas State College, 
where experiments with grass silage 
for poultry have been carried on since 
1934, encouraging results have been 
obtained. There the idea of feeding 
silage was tested because it had been 
found that cultivated grasses reached 
their greatest nutritive value at about 
the first jointing stage or approximate- 
ly six weeks after they first poke thru 
the ground. Why not, it was reasoned, 
ensile young grass and make “June 
pasture” available for the flock thru- 
out the fall, winter, and spring? 
The feeding of four pounds of good- 
quality silage daily per 100 hens, the 


Kansas poultrymen found, gave re- 
sults comparable to rations contain- 
ing five percent high-grade dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and 12 percent 
condensed buttermilk. 

Lowered feeding costs were 
achieved. In one test, for example, 
pullets whose ration included cereal 
grasses and grass silage produced a 
return of 35 cents per bird more than 
pullets fed condensed buttermilk or a 
commercial grass-buttermilk com- 
pound. In the opinion of L. F. Payne, 
poultry department head, this method 
of extending the pasture season thru- 
out the year by preserving and feeding 
the grasses at their best may prove to 
be the most outstanding contribution 
to animal nutrition during the decade. 


THe feeding system which Payne 
recommends to the poultryman who 
desires to try the feeding of grass the 
year around involves the use of fresh- 
ly cut cereal grasses, Sudan Grass 
range, and grass silage. Oat plants 
are used as much as possible during 
the year because of the palatability 
and high-tonnage yield. The oats 
should be drilled in rows at the rate 
of two bushels per acre as early in 
March as the ground will permit. A 
second and third seeding at two- to 
three-week intervals will insure tender 
green feed from [ Continued on page ¥ 















HE first thing to look at is the 

tread — since the tread design 
has a lot to do with how your 
tractor will pull. You want a tread 
that has no corners or pockets to 
fill up with mud because, as you 
know, that’s what makes a tire slip 
— which wastes time and fuel. 


You also want to be sure you get 
a tread that can take a good “bite” 
in any kind of soil — even on wet 
sod —and pull ahead. Otherwise 
you won't be able to use your trac- 







Oscar, the scarecrow, 
“You can't beat ape: 
cleaning tractor tire for 
grip and pull.”” 


THE SELF-CLEANING TRACTOR TIRE 


Open center — no mud 
traps. k at the lugs 
on that tire. Each one 





is separate. No pockets 
where earth can pack. 


ven ig —no jerks. 
See how those lungs are 
placed — with plenty of 
space between them — and 

1 spaced the same. That 
means an even pull — no 
jerks to start slipping. 









Buttressed base — no 
tear. Those lugs are 
broader at the bottom 
than at the top — each 
one is self-reenforced. 
No need to join them to- 
ether to hold them on. 
hey’re strong enough to 
stand alone. 












tor whenever and wherever you 
need it. 


In other words, you want a tire 
whose tread is self-cleaning —a 
tire that’s always ready to dig in 
and go to work. 


Look at the Goodyear tire pic- 
tured here—and you'll see just 
what we mean. 


See that open-center tread? No 
pockets, cross-bars, corners or 









THE GREATEST NAME 
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Wat should ‘you 


look Jo 


...when you choose the 
tires for your tractor ? 


mud traps. This tire cleans itself 
as it works. 


Notice, too, how high and sharp 
those lug bars are. That means 
better “bite” to pull ahead in all 
kinds of soil. Another thing — 
because those bars are wider at 
the base than at the top, they’re 
strong enough to stand alone with- 
out tearing loose. And, because the 
bars are even-spaced, they roll 
smoother, 


Finally — and fully as important 
as all these things—is the name 
you see on that tire. It’s GOOD- 
YEAR — the greatest name in 
rubber —the name that guaran- 
tees you the world’s greatest ex- 
perience in building tires for 
every type of service. 


When you buy a new or used 
tractor be sure it’s equipped with 
Goodyear Sure-Grips—if you want 
to get all the time- and fuel-savings 
that the hardest-working tires can 
bring you. 


P.S. For your car or truck there is a 





SURE-GRIP- the Self-Cleaning Tractor Tire 


complete range of Goodyear tires and 





they cost far less than you imagine. 





IN RUBBER 
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COP-R-LOY 


FARM FENCE 


To get double heey for your 
fence dollars, keep two facts be- 
fore you when you buy! No. 1: 
“Heavy Zinc Coating, applied 
hot.” That’s Wheeling’s time- 
proved method of galvanizing, 
with Zinc Iron Alloy fused to 
and a part of the metal itself and 
ure zinc as the outer barrier. 
act No. 2: ‘‘COP-R-LOY 
WIRES.” The name COP-R-LOY 
on hundreds of products exposed 
to the weather is a symbol of out- 
Seas porwretes against cor- 
rosion. Only Wheeling Fence 
ives you genuine COP-R-LOY. 
t is also pre-tested, full-gauge, 
full-weightand hasa written guar- 
antee as to quality and service. 


WHEELING 


Channeldratt 
FARM ROOFING 


—probably the most widely imi- 
tated roofing on the market. But 
no imitation can give you the 
double protection of its exclusive 
two-ridge lap design, with deep 
emergency drain channel, an 
extra heavy zinc-coated, rust-re- 
sisting COP-R-LOY metal. For 
longer and better protection of 
our crops and live stock, ask the 
Wheeling dealer for leak-tight, 
fire-safe genuine Super Channel- 
drain Roofing. 


ro 
\Wheeling, 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPA 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA - 


Iling 


| 
water 
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By Cameron Hervey 


A Production 
Test for Sheep 


With this practical new record of performance, 


sheep-breeding is no longer “b’guess and b’gosh’”’ 


A LIVESTOCK record of performance is 
a method of selecting breeding stock on the 
basis of production rather than appear- 
ance. Testing a cow’s milk for butterfat 
content is a record of performance. So is 
keeping track of the number of eggs pro- 
duced by a hen, and the size and weight of 
a litter of pigs. 

Selection of breeding animals by a record 
of performance is more accurate than 
selection by appearance. Appearance is 
sometimes deceiving. The grand champion 
cow on the tanbark is not always the grand 
champion at the milk pail. The typy sow 
does not always produce the biggest litter 
of pigs; nor do her pigs always make the 
fastest and most economical gains in the 
feed lot. 

And sheep-selection by appearance is no 
more reliable. The prize-winning ewe may 
be the poorest mother, and selection of the 
largest lambs for the breeding flock very 
often results in the elimination of the 
twinning characteristic. 

Records of performance are being used 
more and more by progressive breeders of 
dairy cattle, hogs, and poultry; and beef- 
cattle-breeders are beginning to recognize 
their value. Why not, then, a record of 
performance for sheep? 


Bur what should we consider when we 
are rating sheep for productive ability? 
How can we devise a record system simple 
enough to be practical for the average 
breeder? 

The answers to these questions have been 
provided by R. J. Christgau of the North- 
west Experiment Station at Crookston, 
Minnesota. Christgau has developed a 
record of performance for the station’s 
Shropshires that he believes can be used by 
any breeder anxious to improve the eff- 
ciency of his flock. 
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For his record of performance, Christgau 
recommends a standardized plan of records 
and management. In general, it involves 
the following steps: 1. Numbering all indi- 
viduals in the flock so that they may be 
identified easily. 2. Keeping a record of 
breeding dates. 3. Weighing the ewes at 
breeding or shearing time. 4. Recording 
the date of birth, weight, number, and sex 
of each lamb. 5. Weighing each lamb at 
weaning time and eight weeks after wean- 
ing time. 6. Determining individual fleece 
weights and grades. 7. Standardizing as 
nearly as possible all feeding, breeding, and 
management practices. 


Aus this may seem like a lot of trouble, 
but the information obtained will enable 
the breeder to spot inefficient ewes and 
lambs much more accurately than if he 
relied on appearance alone to select his 
breeding animals. 

With Christgau’s practical new record 
of performance, sheep-breeding need no 
longer be a matter of “‘b’guess and b’gosh.”’ 
Dairymen are far in the lead with pro- 
duction-testing, and hog- and beef-cattle- 
producers have made rapid progress. Now 
would seem to be the time for sheep-breed- 
ers to get in the running. 


A Free Leaflet. In the belief that 
Christgau's record of performance is an 
immeasurably valuable contribution to 
sheep-breeding practice, Successful 
Farming is offering to all those interested 
a free leaflet which describes clearly 
and briefly how you may use it in your 
own flock. Just mail a postcard to Suc- 
cessful Farming, Department 1805, Des 
Moines, lowa, and ask for a copy of 
“A Record of Performance for Sheep.’ 








@SELEcT from Standard’s “Power Trio” the 
fuel best suited to your tractor and your purse 
and learn for yourself what power you get 
from every gallon ... how your engine takes 
a tough pull without a ping and does not 
smoke or form excessive carbon. Then you'll 
see why more and more power farmers are 
switching to Standard. 

And best of all, you get low-cost power, too, 
because the fuel recommended for your trac- 
tor will give you maximum acres of work 
per gallon. 

Your Standard Oil man has these powerful, 
economical tractor fuels to deliver to your 
farm at a moment’s notice. So from Stand- 
ard’s “Power Trio” choose the fuel to fit your 
mechanical requirements and place your 
order now. 


© STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 


This motor fuel is the first choice of power farm- 
ers who want an all-purpose gasoline of the high- 
est quality. It is an ideal gasoline for the newer 
high-compression tractor engines and a fuel that 
guarantees long mileage and fast starting in car 
or truck the year ’round. 


Copr. 1941, Standard Oil Co. ( Ind.) 
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@ STANOLIND GASOLINE 


While low in price, this powerful, uniform fuel 
has the qualities which insure economical power 
in two-fuel or gasoline-burning tractors. It has 
long been popular on the farm where an all- 
purpose fuel is desired for use in tractor, car, or 
truck. 


@ STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL’ 


This economical fuel, which is ideal for two-fuel 
tractors, is the choice of thousands of prudent 
power farmers. Scores of those who have person- 
ally field-tested this tractor fuel declare in writ- 
ten testimonials that they can do more work for 
the money than with any other. 


*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota. 
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EVERETT MITCHELL'S ON THE AIR | ST AND) 


Hear this famous farm ARD 


news commentator in a SERV ICk 
series of interesting ae 
noon-time radio an- 

va nouncements. .. . Your member that your 
Standard Oil man can Standard Oil deal- 


tell you where and when ercan service your 


: car or truck at low 
you should tune in. pearl 






















_ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
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On her visit to the big city, Mary 
did many wonderful things. Not 
the least was when she telephoned 
Daddy back on the farm. 

Then her voice traveled over 
miles of cable under streets. It went 
on to the intricate equipment at the 
central office, attended by alert, 
experienced people. And then on to 






















..- little voice 
commands vast system 


pole lines out across the country. 

Here is some of the switching 
mechanism in a typical city ex- 
change—part of the complex net- 
work made by Western Electric. 
It is all the product of skilled men 
and women who have the inner 
urge to produce equipment worthy 
of a great public service. 


Western Elecfric 


. -- is back of your Bell Telephone service 
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The New Movies 


Reviewed by Bob Clark 


i 


Fairly typical of the scenery in “The Lady 
Eve" is crouching Miss Martha O'Driscoll 


The Lady Eve (Paramount): On the Para- 
mount lot in Hollywood there is a fortyish 
man in a scarf and a beret named Preston 
Sturges. Mr. Sturges is notable for a num- 
ber of things, but this month it’s mostly be- 
cause he both wrote and directed The Lady 
Eve. With an adolescent’s zest for changing 
the order of things, he has cast Henry 
Fonda and Barbara Stanwyck—a couple of 
heavies if we ever saw any—in a romantic, 
slightly ribald comedy; and made it the 
funniest we’ve seen in a good long while. 
Fonda plays Charles Pike, a rich young 
scientist coming back from a Brazilian 
exploration with a snake named Emma. 
Miss Stanwyck is a card sharp who has a 
gift for making things happen. For in- 
stance, Charles falls in and out of love 
several times; is bespattered by any num- 
ber of gooey materials, including roast 
beef, gravy, coffee, and mud; and man- 
ages to be licked by a horse. Too, the snake 
escapes. We’re not going to tell you the 
plot because there zs a plot, a circumstance 
which left us breathless with pleased sur- 
prise. Eric Blore, Charles Coburn, and 
others contribute generously to the final 
effect—one of pleasant insanity. Twenty- 
five miles, * but hardly for Junior. 


The Man Who Lost Himself (Universal): 
A number of years ago William Shake- 
speare wrote a comedy in which there were 
two sets of twins who kept mistaking each 
other for each other. Ever since then play- 
wrights and screen writers have been cook- 
ing up mistaken identities whenever they 
wanted a new approach to a rollicking 
good time. Now we give you Malcom Scott 
(Brian Aherne), rich, dissipated, and 
slightly nuts, who finds his double (John 
Evans—Brian Aherne) in a night club. 
Mr. Scott, being as we said, eccentric, 
thinks Evans can straighten out his finances 
and maybe get his wife back for him, so he 
frames Evans so everybody thinks he is 
Scott. At this juncture, Scott is killed, and 
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Evans’ troubles begin. He falls in love with 
Kay Francis (who thinks she is his wife), 
then discovers he, or rather Scott, has been 
gypping her for years in the store which 
they jointly own. Whenever he tries to ex- 
plain he is Evans, people just think he’s 
having “‘spells” and the poor man is driven 
nearly frantic. Its Kay who eventually 
figures out the situation, by the way. Per- 
sonally, we have never been wildly en- 
thusiastic about Brian Aherne, but he does 
a pretty good job in this picture; Kay 
Francis is as usual—if you like her, fine; 
but to us the highlight of the evening was 
S. Z. Sakall, as Paul the Butler. Ten miles, * 
if you can stand another comedy. 


Rage in Heaven (M-G-M): Our 
choice for the Bookworm’s Special this 
month is Bob Montgomery’s excellent in- 
terpretation of James Hilton’s novel. 
Darned few people could play a Hilton 
character with anything like his compe- 
tence; and the story is a good one, too. 
Montgomery plays the part of Philip 
Monrell, a wealthy, intelligent, and men- 
tally unbalanced young man (more subtly 
and dangerously so than Mr. Aherne, 
above). In London he runs into a college 
friend, Ward Andrews (George Sanders), 
whom he has always grudgingly admired, 
and invites him to his home. There they 
meet and fall for Stella Bergen (Ingrid 
Bergman), companion to Philip’s mother. 
The latter has dominated him all his life. 
She leaves presently for South America on 
doctors’ orders, first turning over the fami- 
ly steel mills and marrying Miss Bergen to 
Philip. Philip makes Ward an engineer in 
the mills, throws him and wife Stella to- 
gether as much as possible. The point is 
that Philip, the weakling, resents Ward’s 
mental and moral strength, and gradually 
works out a Samsonish scheme to ruin 
everybody. He commits suicide, leaving 
behind evidence that Ward murdered him. 
Ward is saved by some clever detective 
work on the part of Miss Bergman and 
Oscar Homolka. We’d give Hilton, Mont- 
gomery, and Director W. S. Van Dyke 
credit for about six and two-thirds miles 
each, making the total: Twenty miles. * 


The Gentle People (Warner Bros.): Ac- 
cording to reliable authorities, Holly- 
wood is in the middle of a making-pictures- 
out-of-Broadway-hits cycle. Equally re- 
liable authorities assure us that this is the 
day of sophisticated comedies, of patriotic 
pictures, of novels in Technicolor, of West- 
ern epics. In fact, there are so many cycles 
going on right now that we’re beginning 
to think the cinema capital is doing pretty 
much what it always does. The Gentle 
People was a Broadway hit, and it makes a 
swell movie. Thomas Mitchell and John 
Qualen are two mild-mannered fishermen 
living in a summer resort town. Winter 
descends, summer crowds depart, and the 
two gentlemen fish and dream of the time 
when they will have saved enough money 
to buy a schooner and live in Florida 
waters. Regrettably, unprincipled John 
Garfield turns up to relieve them of their 
savings (and very nearly of Ida Lupino, 
who plays Mitchell’s daughter). They plan 
to murder him, but . . . well, go see it 
yourself. The Hays office thought up the 
ending, and it’s better than most they have 
i hand in. The picture is well-cast and is 
extraordinary for the feeling it conveys of 
loneliness, fear, and hope in the little 
seashore community just outside New 
York. Twenty miles. * 


“Worth going that far to see. 
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Hooray! 
A LETTER 
FROM SALLY! 
HOPE SHE’S 
GOING TO 
THE DANCE 
WITH ME! 













NEVER WANTS TO SEE 
ME AGAIN / 

JuST THE SAME --- I’M 
GOING TO HAVE A TALK 
WITH THAT GIRL! 


OH-OH/ SHE SAYS =) 
WELL --- 







CHARGE! 































OH,1I DON’T KNOW AND I DON’T, 
CARE! I'M TIRED AND NERVOUS / 
I NEVER SLEEP NIGHTS --- 
PLEASE LEAVE ME ALONE! 








WELL ---IF YOU'D DO AS “THE DOCTOR 
SAID, YOU WOULDN'T FEEL BAD---- 
OR BE SO CROSS AND MEAN 

ALL THE TIME / 




































YOU TIRED AND CROSS 
AND UNABLE TO SLEEP 


QUIT DRINKING COFFEE 
AND DRINK POSTUM, 
INSTEAD. WHY DON'T 








IT RID OF HER. 
Giodms..| | NERVOUSNESS 
WE'RE AND / 
& LICKED! SLEEPLESSNESS! 
— 














CHANGED WOMAN 
SINCE SHE GOT 
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POSTUM SURE DID HERS 
A WORLD OF GOOD/ 







) “+ 
LPG. j 
LIN (&. 















AW, LAY OFF/ LOTS OF 
PEOPLE CAN SAFELY 
DRINK COFFEE! 













SURE 


BUT LOTS OF 
OTHERS SHOULD NEVER 
TOUCH IT/ THEY SHOULD 
SWITCH TO POSTUM! 













POSTUM CONTAINS NO 
CAFFEIN/ ITS CHOICE 

WHEAT AND WHEAT BRAN, 
ROASTED AND SLIGHTLY 
SWEETENED. 















I LiKE POSTUM 
CEREAL— THE 

KIND YOU BOIL 
OR PERCOLATE! 
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INSTANT POSTUM, 


} 


MADE |NSTANTLY 


IN THE CUP! 













EITHER WAY IT'S 
DELICIOUS —AND 
COSTS LESS THAN 
HALF A CENT ACuP! 
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26 
“Let an old timer show you 


something about the best 
low-priced .22’s made, the 


REMINGTON 500 SERIES” 


“They didn’t have .22 rifles like 
these when I was learning to hunt 
and trap. But like all real shooters, 
I know it pays to make use of the 
best and most modern equipment. 
If you’re not getting results with 
your old .22, replace it with one of 
these splendid new up-to-date 
rifles! If you’re just starting to 
shoot, by all means start with a 
gun that’s right in design, con- 
struction and shootability!” 

The bolt of the 500 Series .22’s is 
absolutely unique in rifles of this 
price class. It’s self-cocking, has 
double cams for easy operation, 
double locking lugs for safety and 
accuracy, double extractors for pos- 
itive extraction of firec cartridge, 
and a streamlined bolt handle for 
easy handling. 


The expert design of the beautifully 
finished stock makes the 500 Series 
rifles easy to shoot. A separate sear 
insures a smooth, crisp trigger pull. 
The short, fast, firing pin travel 
plus specially bored and rifled bar- 
relensurea high degree ofaccuracy. 
Exceptional safety features include 
a convenient thumb safety on the 
right side for easy operation, with 
a red indicator to show when safety 
is off, and a red firing indicator to 
show when bolt is cocked. 


The 500 series includes five 
bolt action .22 rifles, begin- 
ning with the Model 510 Tar- 
getmastersingle shot shownat 
left, which sells for only $5.95. 
Other rifles include the Model 
511 Scoremaster box maga- 
zine repeater at $11.45, the 
Model 512 Sportmaster tubu- 
ular magazine repeater at 
$15.25, the Model 5138S 
Sporter at $28.50, and the 
Model 513T Matchmaster— 
a high grade target rifle at 
only $32.50. 

See these guns at your deal- 
er’s, or write Dept. N-4, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., for details. 


Remington, 


Targetmaster, Scoremaster, Sportmaster and Matchmaster 
are Ree. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Kent Builds a Camp 


One midsummer night in 1938, the wind 
whistled mightily and the rain bucketed 
down on the Kent County, Michigan, 4-H 
Club Camp on Bostwick Lake. Never too 
sturdy at best, the camp tents swayed and 
buckled and finally collapsed into a wild, 
soggy confusion of canvas, arms and legs, 
tent poles, and a hodge-podge of sodden 
bedding. 

After the uproar had ceased, County 
Agent Keats K. Vining looked over the 
sad mess and vowed then and there that 
never again would a Club camp be held 
until there were safe, comfortable quarters 
for members. For the 12 years that the 
camp had operated it had been a continual 
skirmish with wind, wet, and mosquitoes. 
Enough was enough! 

There was no camp in 1939. 

In the spring of 1940, tho, things began 
to hum—but that’s getting ahead of our 
story. Let’s start at the beginning. 

Large corporations are always accused 
of being soulless, of not letting sentiment 
enter into business. Yet when some offi- 
cials of the Consumers Power Company, 
one of the largest utilities organizations in 
the state, heard about the plight of the 
clubbers, they went sled-length in co- 
operating with Vining’s plan for a perma- 
nent camp. 


In REBUILDING 25 miles of power line, 
the company had replaced over 250 poles 
which were rotted at the base but sound 
over the rest of the length, These had been 
stacked up for disposal and, at Vining’s 
suggestion, they were donated for the 
camp. 

Vining was elated. Here was ideal ma- 
terial for camp cabins built on the old 
pioneer style with notched corners. 

The company not only gave the poles 
but transported them several miles to the 
camp. This was an amusing sidelight, 
since the original offer had stated nothing 
about transportation. Some months had 
elapsed between the offer and the need for 
the poles, and, not having any means of 
moving them, Vining asked company offi- 
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K. K. Vining and R. E. Decker, assist- 
ant state county-agent leader, dis- 
cuss the progress of a new cabin 


cials if the agreement called for hauling. 
They didn’t remember, but the agreement 
wasn’t at hand so they assumed that it did, 
and ordered all company trucks going 
past the camp to throw on a few poles each 
trip. Thus the whole lot was moved free. 


Bur before building could be started, it 
was necessary to make new arrangements 
with the owners of the camp site—the 
Bostwick Lake Congregational Church. A 
bargain was struck by which the 4-H 
Clubs were to build the cabins as a per- 
manent camp, with the agreement that 
rural Congregational churches in _ the 
county may use them when the Club sum- 
mer camp is not in session, Large metro- 
politan churches were excluded to prevent 
crowding. 

With things legally shipshape, work 
started off with a bang. Neighboring farm- 
ers came in with tractors and snaked the 
logs into the camp from the road. Others 
with trucks hauled __[ Continued on page 28 






























































TOOL CABINET 


Tue sketch above shows the construction 
of a good tool cabinet. Tools are hung on 
the back and on the inside of the doors. 
Punches, chisels, files, and similar tools 
are held in racks, while saws can be hung 
on hooks. The case can be locked. 














e The thing you want in tractor 
tires is traction—and that’s what 
you get when you roll on B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertowns, “the best 
tires on earth.” 

The Hi-Cleat Silvertown tread 
is designed to give you extra trac- 
tion—just that added bite, dig, 
and pull you need for greatest 


possible savings on time and fuel. 
Take a look at those higher, 
heavier shoulders that say “no 


slippage. 
cleats run in pairs, instead of 


” 


And note how the 


singly. Here’s double bite—a 
steady pull that takes the sting 
out of the toughest tractor jobs. 

And not just “fair weather” 
friends, these B. F. Goodrich 


“EGoodrich “a. 
@ Silvertowns 


huskies. It’s sure-footed traction 
in even the muckiest going... 
because they clean themselves. 
You can see that open tread has 
no mud-catching pockets. And 


when we tell you it’s a flexible 


tread, you can see why those 
cleats spring the dirt free com- 


ing out of the ground. 


Built with Duramin 

As for wear, Farm Service Sil- 
vertowns are built with rubber 
made Sun-Resisting by means of 
Duramin, the amazing discovery 
of B. F. Goodrich chem- 
ists which adds tough- 
ness, life, and strength to 
tires. Here’s real protec- 
tion against sunlight, 
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Thousands of farmers will tes- 
tify to the long wear and satis- 
factory service of Silvertown 
Truck Tires. Now B. F. 
Goodrich gives you a new 
Silvertown—the Speed- 
liner—with at least 25% 
more mileage at no in- 
crease in cost! Here's 
the way to save money 
on truck tires. 


- 


weather, barnyard acids. 

Before you order a new tractor 
on rubber or have your present 
one changed over—see these 
“best tires on earth” at your B. F. 
Goodrich dealer’s. Asa principal 
feature of the Jubilee celebrating 
70 years of B. F. Goodrich leader- 
ship in rubber he is now offering 
greater values than ever in Farm 
Service Tires. Talk to him, too, 
about a switch to B. F. Goodrich 
Tires for your implements. He 


can save you money. 


Look! B.F. Goodrich 


Increases Truck Tire Mileage 
25% IN THIS NEW SILVERTOWN 
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The tillage meter used at Pennsylvania State College for studying 
plows and other tillage tools. It does for the plow exactly what 
a wind tunnel test does for an airplane. The side and vertical soil 
pressure against the plow are recorded, as well as the draft or 
force needed to move it forward. 














More power and fuel can be wasted by 
improper hitching than by a badly 
adjusted carburetor, according to trac- 
tor experts. The effects of hitching on 
the performance of tractor and imple- 
ment have been measured by a unique 
“tillage meter” developed by agricul- 
tural engineers at Penn State College. 
Several hundred field tests have given 
new facts about hitching. New hitch- 
ing recommendations based on these 
studies have been developed.* 


The right lubricants reduce 
repair bills 


Lubrication affects not only engine 
performance but your pocketbook as 
well. Avoid trouble and costly hold- 


TEXACO 


MARFAK | 


No. 1 





ups. Get the most out of your tractor 
by using Texaco’s finest motor oil— 
Insulated Havoline. It stands up at 
engine temperatures which cause ordi- 
nary oils to break down and form 
harmful carbon and sludge. It is dis- 
tilled. This means a cleaner, sweeter 
running engine — maximum power 
from the fuel used. 

And for the chassis, use Marfak, a 
lubricant which sticks to its job — it 
won’t jar out—rain won’t wash it out. 
It outlasts ordinary grease. Call or 
write your local Texaco man. His 
friendly advice on lubrication will 
save you money. 





*This book FREE 


We have an interest- 

ing little Farm Book |: 
for you, called Har- 
vest Gold. It includes 
the new hitching rec- |5 





ommendations based 
on field tests, also 
many other valuable 
service hints. It’s 
FREE. Write for your copy today. 
Dept. SF-2, The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
This offer applies in U.S.A. only 











Havoline is on sale in fifty-five gallon drums, handy five-gallon porpails, 
and in five- and one-quart cans. Marfak is available in 5- and 25-pound pails. 


PRODUCTS OF THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the full- 
hour program of the TEXACO STAR THEATRE .. 
Goodman’s Orchestra and a great cast. Every Wed. Night, Columbia Network. 
9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.S.T., 8:00 P.S.T. 


. with Kenny Baker, Al 
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in gravel for filling and foundations. The 
Kent County road commission donated 
gravel. Clubs came en masse, often bring. 
ing fathers and friends. Grand Rapids 
businessmen, state and district Club lead. 
ers, Federal Soil Conservation officials 
and farm folk often came to look and 
stayed to work. Many an inexperienced 
pair of hands swung an ax or wielded 
cant hook. Many were the strangers wh 
got acquainted above the sing of a cross. 
cut saw. 

And so the work went merrily on thru 
the summer, the builders always building 
better by profiting from the experienc 
the preceding cabin. First cabin complet 
was dubbed “Loousie” because 
notches were too shallow and left lars 
gaps between the too-loose logs. Later ones 
fit better. 

By late fall the eight cabins origi: 
planned were completed in the roug! 
with foundations, walls, and roofs finish: 
Each one is 12 by 16 feet inside and 
commodates eight boys or girls and 
leader. Rafters and roof boards are 
poplar cut in near-by woods and sa\ 
in a local sawmill. Composition roofi! 
is used. Oakum is used for caulking be- 
tween logs. Screens, doors, and shutters 
will be made and hung, and possibly bunks 
will be built into the walls before the cam; 
time this summer. 

There are still enough poles left for tw 
small cabins for leaders and a start for 
mess hall. 

Ideally situated in a fine grove on the 
shores of the lake, the camp will provid 
summer recreation for Club members c! 
Kent County. Altho the camp has no good 
beach of its own, a neighboring resort 
owner has offered the use of his bathing 
beach, which includes service of a full- 
time lifeguard. 


Axp so, because of the able leadership of 
Vining and the warming co-operation ( 
the power company and all the communi- 
ty, there should be no fear of a drenching 
when the next camp goes into session. 
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“How do you like our new clock? We 9% 
it for 10 cereal box tops and 25 cents 
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“Now, Henry, you'll never get the car started 
if you keep flyin’ off the handle like that!" 





The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


United States should withdraw into itself, 
build up its own defenses, and become so 
vast a military power that no aggressor 
would strike. This action, he added, would 
destroy United States’ freedom and result 
in war. The other alternative “recognizes 
the interdependence, not only of men, but 
of ideas and principles.” Aid to Britain, 
said the defeated Republican candidate 
for president, means not to work for 
Britain, but with Britain in defense of an 
area of freedom. Totalitarian methods of 
trade can be avoided, he said, only when 
there is a large international area of free- 
dom. For such statements, Wendell Willkie 
incurred the wrath of many persons in the 
Republican party—whose professional 
politicians were united against the Lend- 
Lease Bill. Said Senator Robert Taft: 
“Willkie cannot speak for Republicans.” 

Despite the negative reaction of many a 
party member, Wendell Willkie’s out-and- 
out backing of the Lend-Lease Bill made a 
hit with many a United States citizen. 
Said the Christian Science Monitor: 
“Wendell Willkie is turning out to be one 
of the most undefeated presidential losers 
in our time.”’ Said the New York Sun: 
“An extraordinary example of self-sacri- 
fice and courage.” 


Question 4 (Asked of men): In general, what 
subjects do you think are most often talked 
about among your men friends and acquaint- 
ances these days? 


The Answer: All 
Farmers 
The Watiwe: . Hecho Se eeieesicn 69% 
Lo Sere eee ee 36 
Politics, national affairs. ...... 19 
Money, cost of living............ 14 
Weathetehit sc eiieecs ees os 7 


(Asked of women): In general, what subjects 
do you think are most often talked about 
among your women friends and acquaint- 
ances these days? 


The Answer: All 
Farmers 
The wa®¥dais s 246 Ese case a 56% 
The desis gi ra 4.6 ees 16 
Household activities. ...... -. 34 
sO8Sip... ea vias Wate ens roe 
Family, children. ...... gah 


Percentages total more than 100 because 
most respondents named more than one 


==! IN OPERATION, IN UPKEEP ™™ 


First in Thrift — 


PLYMOUTH “STANDS UP BEST” 


GF You get a new Oil Bath Air Cleaner, 
new High-Duty Engine Bearings, vital en- 
gine parts Superfinished for longer life! 

SF You get the big gasoline savings of a 


6.70 to 1 compression ratio—highest com- 
pression of “All 3” low-priced cars! 











GF You get more high-priced car features 
than in the “other 2” cars combined! 





NEW SAFETY RIM WHEELS 





—designed to prevent a flat 
tire from rolling off the wheel 
—to protect you in case of 
blowout or puncture. 
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f ee NO. 1 a 
y CHRYSLER CORPORATION'S = 2 SAR 


Fo ALL its size and great power, your Plymouth dealer’s. It com- 
this new Plymouth saves you pares “All 3”’...shows Plymouth is 
money...and gives you more driv- most like high-priced cars! 


ing pleasure, a smoother ride! BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH— ONLY 


You enjoy the luxurious roomi- 
ness and riding comfort of a big 117” S 
wheelbase...longest of ‘‘All 3’”’ low- 
priced cars! And Plymouth gives 


ou more wer r und of car —Delivered at Detroit, Mich., including all 
y ai a ee federal taxes. Transportation, state and local 


weight than the “‘other 2’’! taxes, ifany, not included. Plymouth Division 
. of Chrysler Corporation. 
See the 1941 Quality Chart at Prices are subject to chang? without notice. 


See the low-priced 1941 Plymouth Commercial Pick-Up and 
Panel Delivery...combining smart appearance and big load 


space with unusual ruggedness and operating economy! 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


Ml ~=Lowest-Priced of “All Three’ Hl 
on Many Models 


PLYMOUTH 








subject. (Only leading subjects listed.) 
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THIS BOOK ON 


FARM BUILDING 
Free 


TH Federal Extension Bureau of Oregon 

Agricultural College has published this 
valuable booklet to help solve your farm 
building problems... In it you’ll find the 
answers to almost all of the common ques- 
tions regarding materials and methods for 
constructing new and repairing old farm 
buildings: proper methods for poultry 
housing; suggestions for grain storage; 
how to avoid heat loss in livestock barns; 
how to apply new roofs right over the old 
. .. these are just a few of the 160 subjects 
covered. Ask for“Federal Extension Bulletin 
No. 540.” Write Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
Seattle, U.S.A., or Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


REMODEL FARM BUILDINGS 
WITH RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


S. C. Frost, Michigan farmer, says... 
“I am remodeling my farm, I would not think 
of using any roof material but (edar Shingles. 
They give positive protection to my barns and 
comfort to my stock. Economy means a great 
deal as the cost per year with Cedar Shingles 
is negligible. All farmers should use Cedar 
Shingles as they are the best in the long run.” 


5-POINT SATISFACTION 


When you use Certigrade Red Cedar 
Shingles on your farm buildings, you’re 
sure of getting the maximum protection of 
any roofing material against hail, wind- 
storms ond tom, plus insulation, long life, 
economy and fine appearance. Here is a 
material that will serve you well for new 
construction or remodeling. Ask for 


CERTIGRADE 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


At Lumber Dealers 
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The liquid in house paint of good quali- 
ty should contain not more than 15 per- 
cent volatile thinner and drier (mineral 
spirits and turpentine are acceptable 
volatile thinners but water is not) and the 
balance should be linseed oil—except that 
soybean oil may be substituted for not 
more than one-third of the linseed oil. A 
small proportion of tung oil is likewise 
acceptable. 


Axoruer new development of recent 
years is the special priming paint for use 
with house paint. Formerly one paint was 
used for all coats of any one paint job, 
tho the paint was thinned with a little 
extra linseed oil and turpentine for prim- 
ing coats. The old practice is slightly 
cheaper than the modern one but better 
results are obtained with the special prim- 
ers whenever the job calls for more than 
one coat of paint. 

The special primers are of two kinds, 
each for a different purpose. Aluminum 
priming paint is especially useful for the 
first paint job on new woodwork of such 
woods as Douglas Fir and Southern Yel- 
low Pine, which have wide bands of hard, 
dark-colored summerwood from which 
paint tends to flake off too early. Figure D 
shows the advantage of this use of alumi- 
num priming paint. The left-hand halves of 
the four boards were painted with one coat 
of aluminum priming paint and two coats 
of white paint; the right-hand halves were 
painted with three coats of the white. The 
first and third boards were of Douglas Fir 
and the second and fourth of Southern Yel- 
low Pine. They were exposed facing south for 
45 months before the photograph was taken. 

The label should indicate clearly that 
the aluminum paint is designed primarily 
for painting exterior woodwork. Aluminum 
paints offered for many painting purposes 
including wood merely incidentally have 
not, in the writer’s experience, proved 
capable of giving the results shown in 
figure D. 

The second kind of special primer for 
house painting is commonly described as 
“house paint primer” or “house paint 
undercoater” with the property of “con- 
trolled penetration.” Primer and finish 
paint should be made by the same manu- 
facturer for use together. Very often the 


Representative Formulas for Paints of Group 


Types 2B, 3C, and 4C 


Type 2B Type 3C 
(High content 
of white lead tent 
and zinc ox- 

ide) oxide) 


Ingredients as usually 
reported 


Pigment in paint 


Pigment composed of: 
asic carbonate white lead 41 
Basic sulfate white lead 14 > (82) 
Zinc oxide 27 


17 
v7 (66) 
32 


Titanium-magnesium 18 34 
100 100 
Liquid in paint 34.0 37.5 
Liquid composed of: 
Linseed oil 85 85 
Mineral spirits and drier 15 15 
Total 100 100 


Note: The italicized figures in parentheses are to be calculated by the buyer 
by adding together the figures in the formula as indicated by the brackets. 
The sums so obtained should then be used to gauge roughly the minimum 
content of pigment in the paint, indicated by boldface type, if the paint 
is of good oer. The higher the italicized figure is found to be, the 


higher the boldface figure should be. 
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The Right Paint for Your Job 





(Medium cen- 
of white 
lead and zinc 


&% by weight % by weight %by weight the 
66.0 62.5 59 





{ Continued from page 13 


primer and finish paint together are call: 
a “‘two-coat system” and the recommend: 
tion is made that new woodwork may | 
painted with two coats, one of primer a1 
one of finish paint. Figure E shows that t! 
special primers of good quality when 
used are in fact much superior to the old: 
method of using the finish paint for bot 
coats. The left-hand halves of the fo 
boards shown were “two-coated” wit 
primer plus paint but the right-har 
halves simply received two coats of tl 
ordinary house paints. On Douglas Fir a: 
Southern Yellow Pine, however, the “‘tw 
coat system” is not so durable as three-c« 
work starting with aluminum primer. 

If five years is considered a reasonal 
interval between paintings for the hous: 
the service buildings (because of farmer: 
tendencies to let them go twice as long 
need 10-year paint. Red paint can be mad: 
to last 10 years, but no white paint will d 
so. Another good choice for service build- 
ings is aluminum paint (two coats) of th 
kind already described for priming wood 


Rep paint has great opacity. It does not 
take a gréat deal of it to hide wood and 
give it a red color. To last 10 years, how- 
ever, at least one gallon of red paint of the 
very best quality must be applied for every 
250 square feet of surface on new, smooth 
woodwork. Rough, weatherbeaten wood- 
work takes still more paint, at least one 
gallon for every 200 square feet. If the 
painting is done in two coats, the first 
coat should be applied at 450 square feet 
per gallon on smooth wood and 350 square 
feet per gallon on rough wood and the 
second coat at 550 square feet per gallon on 
smooth wood and 450 square feet per gal- 
lon on rough wood. Red barn paint of the 
best quality can be so applied but most of 

the barn paints on the market cannot. 
Red barn paint of good quality should 
contain not less than 55 percent pigment, 
of which at least 33 percent should be ferric 
oxide. The balance of the pigment is 
usually described as calcium sulphate, 
“silicates,” or calcium carbonate. A few 
red barn paints contain a small porportion 
of zinc oxide, which is a desirable ingredi- 
ent. The liquid should contain not more 
than 15 percent mineral spirits and drier 
and there should be no water. The balance 
of the liquid should be large- 


ly linseed oil, but as much as 


TLZ and one-third of it may be soy- 
bean oil and it may contain 
Type 4C a small proportion of resin. 


When part of the liquid is 


(Low content reported as “‘varnish’’ it 


of white lead 


and zinc ox- should be assumed that 
ide) somewhat more than half of 
“varnish” is mineral 

ad spirits. The term ‘“‘varnish 
solids” or ‘“‘fixed oils and 

resins’ means non-volatile 


material containing no min- 
eral spirits. Varnish gives red 
60 paint a higher degree of gloss 
and somewhat more resis- 
tance to mildew, but too 
much varnish or varnish ol 
poor quality impairs dura- 
9s bility and makes it diffe ult 
15 to apply enough paint. 
Good red paint may be 
made for a somewhat lower 
price than good white paint 
but not for the extremely low 
price that has become cus- 
tomary for red barn paint. 


15 $ (40) 
25 


100 


41.0 


100 
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Four reasons why Pontiac is called 


The farmers Friend 





o— 
od 


1. LOW PRICE. The 
Pontiac De Luxe “Tor- 
pedo” is priced a lot 
lower than you’d think. 
In fact, it’s priced so 
close to the de luxe 
models of the “lowest- 
priced three” that 
former owners of such 
cars say their monthly 
payments are so small 
they hardly notice the 
difference! 








| Be 


2. HIGH ECONOMY. 
Pontiac owners from 
coast to coast report 18 
to 24 miles per gallon 
of gasoline, with equally 
remarkable savings on 
oil. In fact, many own- 
ers say Pontiac costs 
them no more—and 
sometimes /ess—to own 
than the lower-priced 
cars they traded in! 











My 
Case 


3. LOW UPKEEP. Be- 
cause Pontiac is “Built 
to last 100,000 Miles” 
and is admittedly one 
of the most trouble-free 
cars in America today, 
owners tell of driving 
60, 70, 80 thousand — 
and even more—miles 
with almost unbeliev- 
able freedom from up- 
keep and repair! 











4. HIGH TRADE-IN 
VALUE. Thanks to Pon- 
tiac’s great reputation 
for dependability and 
long life, it is in great 
demand everywhere as 
a used car. As a result 
of this, it is not hard to 
understand why Pon- 
tiac commands such a 
high allowance at trade- 
in time! 
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THE FINE CAR 





ONLY S25 MORE FOR AN EIGHT 
IN ANY MODEL 
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WITH THE LOW PRICE 


BEGIN AT 
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De Luxe “Torpedo” Six 2-Door Sedan $874* 


C2 PONTIAC PRICES 


A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 


FOR THE DE LUXE 
“TORPEDO” SIX 





828 BUSINESS COUPE 


* Delivered at Pontiac. State tax, optional equipment, 
accessories— extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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“And what serene peace of mind it has 
brought... to know we insisted on a 
Clark Galvanized Metal Grave Vault 
fo protect against water in the ground.” 


DRENCHING RAINS often saturate the earth. 
The average casket is not supposed to provide 
protection against this water in the ground, 
neither can an improperly constructed grave 
vault nor one of porous materials. 


THAT'S WHY IT’S SO COMFORTING to know 
that the Clark Metal Grave Vault is scientifi- 
cally designed to protect against water in the 
ground. Just as the air in an inverted tumbler 
keeps water from rising inside the glass, the 
air in the dome of the Clark Vault is used to 
prevent outside water from reaching the casket. 


ITH every pass- 

ing year, you'll be 

more and more grateful 

that you chose a Clark 

Galvanized Metal Grave 

Vault. For it’s the only vault, coated 

by Clark’s exclusive process with 25 to 

35 pounds of zinc—to give probably 2 

to 5 times as long-lasting protection as 

the same vault, ungalvanized. Ask your 

funeral director to show you this and 

other Clark Vaults at prices easily 
within your means. 


Write for free 28-pg. booklet. Tells — 
you what to do when you are asked a f 
‘ff 

/ 


to ‘“‘take charge.’’ Over a _ million 


copies distributed. The Clark Grave 
Vault Co., Dept. SF-51, Columbus, O. 


Copr. 1941, The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
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ln THE city, you can call the fire de- 
partment; in the country you have to fight 
your own fires’—so runs the old adage. 

But out around Traer, Iowa, any one of 
430 farmers can call the fire department, 
and have a completely equipped fire truck, 
manned by a trained crew of fire-fighters, 
out at his farm within 15 minutes at the 
most. And, the best part of it all, it costs 
each of these farmers only $1 a year to have 
this protection. 

This $1 a year has saved thousands of 
dollars for some of the members. For in- 
stance, the Traer rural fire truck recently 
answered a call to a burning farmhouse 
where the fire had started from an over- 
heated furnace and was spreading from the 
basement. Even with this handicap, the 
fighters held what could have been a $5,000 
loss to a mere $400 damage. It didn’t take 
these boys long to get to the fire, either— 
they were out of town in two minutes after 
they got the call. 

It all started when the Traer Volunteer 
Fire Department had an idea. They had 
been answering farm calls at the rate of 
$25 per fire (the usual rate is $50), but 
collections on these were bad, and they 
couldn’t afford to keep up the equipment. 
So, they figured, why not enroll a number 
of farmers who wanted the protection, 
charge them a set rate, and then build 
equipment with this definite income. It 
must have been a good idea, because 332 
farmers signed up the first year (1938), 81 
more the second year, and now the number 
is 430 and still growing. 


Wits a definite amount of money to 
plan on for each year, the firemen set to 


work to get equipment ready. They 
started with a Chevrolet chassis, mounted 
on the front end a Barton U-40 pump that 
would throw 400 gallons of water a minute, 
and set out to get serviceable equipment 
for this ‘“‘country truck.”’ They now have 
750 feet of two-and-one-half-inch hose, 300 
feet of one-and-one-half-inch hose, a 24- 
foot ladder, a 12-foot roof ladder, and a 
special folding ladder for attic fires. In 
addition, they have “Indians,” compact 
five-gallon extinguishers for grass and roof 
fires, and carbon-tetrachloride extinguish- 
ers for electrical fires. The truck carries 120 
gallons of water for emergency use. A 
couple of axes, spotlights for night fires, a 
first-aid kit, and “‘the book” complete the 
equipment. 

“The book” is a thick notebook that 
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By Wendell Knowles 


lists all the members alphabetically and 
gives two very essential facts about eact 
detailed directions on how to reach the 
farm, and all sources of water available 
there. Thus the typical sheet may have or 
it: “Highway 63 west seven miles 
Cooper Corner; Highway 63 south one 
and one-half miles to second corner: wes 
to first place on north side of road. Water 
Well north of house, stock tank south of 
house.” 

Whenever a call comes in, the firemen 
check the book quickly to see if the person 
is a member. If he is, the directions neces- 
sary to reach the farm are right there, and 
the truck rolls out and is on its way. But if 
the name isn’t there, the call is canceled 

“We hate to leave the truck in the shed 
when anyone’s property is burning,” e- 
plained Rural Chief Merle Jordon, “but 
that rule is based on the theory that while 
we are out on a non-member fire, a men- 
ber’s building might burn down. We know 
that our first duty is to those farmers wh« 
have bought the protection.” 


Up IN Humboldt County, Iowa, they’v 
licked that problem by making ail tax- 
payers in several townships eligible fo 
protection. They are able to do it becaus 
of the passage of an Iowa law back i 
1929 (amended in 1939) that enables 
“township trustees to purchase, own, o 
rent and maintain fire apparatus an 
equipment and provide housing therelor 
independently or jointly or with any city 
or town. . . and providing for the levy 0 
taxes therefor, and authorizing anticipa 
tion of the collection . . . by the issuanc 
of bonds.” That looked good to Norway; 
Rutland, Grove, Beaver, and Corint! 
townships. The law enables the trustees 
to levy an annual tax not exceeding ont 
mill; they cut down expenses by sharing 
equipment with adjacent towns, Thor ané 
Humboldt. Such an enabling act should 
be on the books of every state and should 
be utilized by a large percentage of rural 
counties! 

But even after farmers assure themselves 
of rural fire-fighting equipment, there’s 2 
big “hooker” in the farm fire business 
water supply. Your city cousin has abouté 
15-to-1 better chance of saving his proper) 
because of that cast-iron hydrant outsid 
his door. The answer is a water supply 4 
rected into a storage pond that you're suf 
will stay full or, { Continued on page 
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“15 Harvests 
without _ 
a Hitch 


PROVED MOBILOIL A 
REAL MONEY-SAVER!”’ 








Says WM. KAUFMAN 
Almont, Mich. 


“Since 1926, Mobiloil’s been one 
F on USE THESE ECONOMICAL FARM PRODUCTS 
of our most valuable ‘hands. 


HEN FRIENDS SUGGEST that he change to a 
. ‘ec > > 
M cheaper ppinrwent oil and “save a little _ ee MOBILGREASE NO. 2—to resist costly wear. 
— Mobiloil-user William Kaufman of Michigan has 
his answer ready... ss omg geong sem prone sad ‘ 
fie ¥ 3 a MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in grades your gears require. 
I’d just as soon feed sawdust to my prize cows! BUG-A-BO0—to kill insects quickly. 

Then he goes on to explain: “‘For 15 years now, SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY for all-day protection. 
Mobiloil has resisted wear and carbon formation— SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., And Affiliates : 
and we’ve never had toworry about breakdowns Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
due to faulty lubrication!’’ 

That’s how well clean, long-lasting Mobiloil safe- 
guardsengines.Give your tractor gears this same,nev- 
er-failing protection with tough Mobiloil Gear Oil. 


MOBILOIL—to protect your cars and farm en- 
gines with all good oil qualities. 
MOBILGAS—for power, mileage, smoothness. 


a - “ 


Your Mobiloil Man \'=' 
ow: Wereleyem Fy meee eel 
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2) LAUGHING 


RETTY FOXY FOR 
1D- RE ASHIONED GIRL! 
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MRS. WM. FREY, jovial country => 
wife, says: “I’ve lived a good long 
while. And I know folks are likely 
to get sluggish if they don’t have 
enough bulk in their diet. That’s 
why I eat Post’s Bran Flakes regu- 
larly. They help prevent constipa- 
tion due to lack of bulk... help keep 
a body feelin’ pert. No sirree, I’m 
never without Post’s Bran Flakes!” 





GRAND FOR 
MUFFINS TOO! 
HOME.-TESTED RECIPE 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 


~& ANDREW KAELIN, retired dairy- 
man, says: “My daughter kept urgin’ 
me to try Post’s Bran Flakes. She said 
for taste they beat every cereal goin’. 
To please her, I tried ’em. And 
say... Post’s Bran Flakes have got a 
nut-like flavor you just can’t resist. 
I reckon that’s why I’ve been diggin’ 
into a bowlful every morning since!” 





A POMPOUS physician was watching a 
plasterer at work on the facade of his town 
house. The doctor, who was inclined to b: 
very critical about everybody except him- 
self, couldn’t refrain from passing a re- 
mark, as he thought the plasterer was 
using too much mortar. 

“The mortar you’re using so freely cov- 
ers up a good many mistakes, does it not?” 
he observed. 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the workman affably, 
*‘and so does the spade.” 


MRS. WILLIAM MATHERLY, whose —» 
hobby is raising pets, says: “Being a 
country wife takes lots of energy. That’s 
why I eat foods that are downright nour- 
ishing ... foods like Post’s Bran Flakes. 
W-h-y-y, they’ve even got that energy 
Vitamin B, in ’em you hear talked about 
so much! I have Post’s Bran Flakes 
*most every morning. They’re mighty 
wholesome, grand-tasting too.” 


**How did you like the sermon today?” 
“Fairly well; but didn’t you think the 
minister struck a rather pessimistic note?” 
**T hadn’t noticed it. The choir struck so 
many that I overlooked the minister’s.” 


A Latin professor was giving a class of 
sophomores a few final words of counsel 
before the spring examinations. 

“And that, I believe, is all, young gentle- 
men,” he ended. “The examination will 


Are you getting the 3 extra benefits found 
in Post’s 40% Bran Fiakes? 


YOUR DAILY BULK— _ teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
"Eaten every day as a . and Vitamin G! 


cereal or in muffins, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 
with bran, a natural regulator, to help 
protect against sluggishness due to 
lack of bulk in your daily diet. 


VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. 

* Post’s Bran Flakes, made with 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, 
supply you with phosphorus for the 





VITAMIN B: GENEROUSLY ADDED. 
"You need Vitamin Bi every day. 
Yet most modern diets do not contain 
enough of it. A one-ounce serving of 
Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 
you up to 4 of your minimum daily 
need, a third extra benefit at no extra 
cost. Ask your grocer for a large size 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes today! 


RADIO HIT! ‘‘Portia Faces Life,’” Monday thru Friday. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 











A Post Cereal made by General Foods 
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take place on Tuesday morning and the 
examination papers are now in the hands 
of the printer. Are there any questions any- 
one would like to ask?” 

“The printer’s name, please,” said a 
voice from a back seat. 


In the movie house the audience 
spellbound while a thrilling tale of love 
and romance was unfolded on the screen. 
One of the high points was a scene where 
the hero slapped the heroine vigorously on 
the face and stalked off. In the tense silence 
following this bit of drama, a child’s voice 
piped up from somewhere in the theater: 

“Mama, why doesn’t she hit him 
back like you do?” 























AT LIFE 


Seaman Jones: “My Scotch girl friend 
sent me her picture today.” 

Seaman Smith: “‘How does it look?” 

Seaman Jones: “I don’t know yet; I 
haven’t had it developed.” 


rhe city fellow got lost in the country 
one day while hunting. Soon he came upon 
in old farmer who was sitting on a creek 
bank fishing. ““Hey, Rube!” said the city 
man, “which road leads to the railroad 
station?” 
How’d ye know my name wuz Rube?” 
isked the farmer. 

“Oh, I just guessed it,” replied the city 
fellow. 

“Waal,” said the old farmer, “‘jes’ 
th’ way to th’ station!” 


OLIeSsS 


The small girl met the doctor near her 
home. 

“You brought a little baby next door, 
didn’t you?” she inquired. 

“Yes,” he answered. “Shail I bring one 
io your house?” 

“No, thanks,” came the prompt reply. 
Why, we’ve scarcely time even to wash 


the dog. 


Soph: “She’s pretty as a picture.” 
Frosh: “Yeah. Nice frame, too.” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Why, Ladies 
The annual meeting of the Ladies Aid 
Knox Church was hell in the home of 

Mrs. John Burns last Tuesday.—Medora 

\fan.) Press 


We Smell a Mouse 


Jack Gamby drove Mrs. Gamby to 
Winnipeg on Saturday to visit with her 
ster. He returned Monday in great style 

ving traded the old cat for a new and 
ip-to date model.—AHilton (Man.) Star 


Tin-Pan Alley 


William J. Webster of Sussex, former de- 
partment commander, will be the speaker. 
lhe high-school bang and glee club will 

e a part in the program.—Douglas 
Iya.) Budget 


Life of Reilly 
When Miss Reilly awakened to find a 


relar at her bedside early Sunday morn- 
, she gave him a shave and screamed 


help.— Burbank (Calif.) Star 
Look in the Pockets 
BOY IS MISSING IN FIRST PAIR 


I’ LONG PANTS.—Burbank (Calif.) Star 





























PARTNERS for 33 Years- Power FARMING 


J 
and AC Spark Plugs have grown up side by side 
When you let in the clutch on your tractor —or car—or truck,—you 
never wonder whether you'll “get where you're goin’.” Nor when you 
start your stationary engine on a full day’s job, do you keep one ear 
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SPARK PLUGS 
._ \ WEED CLEANING, 
ot 


700! 















In 200 hours of tractor service, 
enough oxide coating forms on 
spark plug insulators to cause a 
waste of as much fuel as 1 gallon 
in 10. You can’t scrape this oxide 
away. But the cleaning machine 
operated by the Registered AC 
Cleaning Station in town will 
remove every trace of it. 
THOUSANDS CARRY SPARES 
ON THE FARM 

A spare set of spark plugs permits 
you to take advantage of the 
money-saving service the AC Clean- 

ing Station renders, 
Using a spare set, you 
can have dirty plugs 
cleaned and regapped 
on any trip to town. 


GET PLUGS CLEANED 
Where You See This Sign 














open for trouble. But, 30 years ago, 
power farmers did. 

Why don’t you? Well, one reason 
is the remarkable improvement in 
spark plugs. Three decades ago, 
spark plugs cost as much as $1.00 
each; lasted,— maybe,— 30 hours; 
needed cleaning and regapping 
every six to eight hours. 


But, today,—the finest plugs cost 
only 65c. They’ re absolutely reliable. 
Nearly every improvement that has 
stood the test of years was devel- 
oped, and introduced by AC. The 
pod e.g you buy today are the 
products of more than 160 patents. 
Each patent means something better 
in design, material, or manufacture. 
That's why AC Spark Plugs do so 
well for millions of farmers. That’s 
why they will for you. 


—for 33 Years 
THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Nash, Oldsmobile, 
and Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, Diamond T, 
Federal, GMC, International, and White Trucks; 
Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case,, Cletrac, and Interna- 
tional Harvester Tractors ...these are some of the 
well-known cars, trucks, and tractors which use 
AC Quality Spark Plugs. Trust your spark plug 
requirements to the same brand of spark plugs 
which the leading, big-volume manufacturers 
select. 


AC SPARK PLUG 


General Motors Corporation 


DIVISION 
FLINT, MICH 











Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhodes’ letter will no doubt be of ut- 
most interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses raising baby chicks. Read 
her experience in her own words: 

Dear Sir: I see reports of so many losing 
their little chicks so thought I would tell 
my experience. My chicks, when but a few 
days old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Finally 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a 50c box of Walko 
Tablets. They’re just the only thing to keep 
the chicks free from disease. I raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.’-—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhodes, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Danger of Infection Among 

Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and 
may spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t wait 
until you lose half your chicks. Use pre- 
ventive methods. Give Walko Tablets in 
all drinking water from the time chicks are 
out of the shell and you won’t lose one where 
you have lost dozens before. 


You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Give 
them in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell. Satisfy yourself 
as have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
entirely at our risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don’t find them 
the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. Sent direct 
postpaid if your dealer can not supply you. 
Price 50¢ and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 226, Waterloo, Iowa 


DOUBLE 


THE LIFE OF YOUR 
4 WOOD SHINGLE ROOF! 


USE 
MAZE Tinclad, NAILS 
, 


Hot-dipped in pure zinc — 
far more resistant to rusf 
than insufficiently coated 
nails. Due to this, Maze 
ZINCLAD Nails in many cases 
double the life of a wood 
shingle roof at an average 
additional cost of only $2.00. 


Ask Your Lumber Dealer 


W. H. MAZE COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 


nes S HAW Pepry-Po/ GARDEN TRACTOR 


Sprayer @ LOW COST POWER for small! farms, 
home gardens, poultry and fruit ranches, 
estates, green houses, mowing parks, 
>e cemeteries, etc. Air cooled motors 

Other sizes to 8 H.P. Write 
for 10 

~ TRIAL OFFER 

TD) and FREE CiR- 
CULAR. 


— PL 
— 
MANUFACTURING 00. Qe a 


a 
Cutter Bar 














SHAW 
4805 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas > 
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The Poultryman Turns to Silos 


the middle of April to early June. The oats 
should be chopped and fed. The next best 
practice is to have the grass available for 
the birds to range in during the growing 
period. 

For summer range, Sudan Grass should 
be drilled in early May on ground which 
has been winter-fallowed to store moisture. 
The grass should be drilled in rows 18 to 
24 inches apart, running away from the 
poultry house doors so that the birds can 
readily range up and down between the 
rows. By June 1 the Sudan will be large 


enough to begin cutting and feeding. If 


every other row is cut at two-week inter- 
vals, the grass will serve the double pur- 
pose of providing green feed and shade. 

Oats, wheat, or rye should be drilled 
again on summer-fallow land in early fall 
to supply green feed until early winter. 


ILAGE for use when fresh grass is not 
available can be made from oats cut about 
eight weeks after seeding. In the Kansas 
State College experiments, the crop is 
mowed with an ordinary mowing machine, 
run thru a silage-cutter set to cut about 
one-half-inch lengths, mixed with mo- 
lasses diluted with water, tightly tamped 
into a metal “fat” barrel such as those 
handled by bakeries, and tightly sealed. 
To reduce vitamin loss, the whole opera- 
tion is done as speedily as possible. 

Equal parts by weight of molasses and 
water are used as a preservative. This mix- 
ture is added to the chopped grass with a 
water sprinkler at the rate of eight pounds 
per 100 pounds of grass. 

Molasses silage has proved more satis- 
factory in the Kansas tests than have any 
of the other popular methods for making 
silage from grass. Mineral acids and other 
methods have been tried and discarded. 
The 55-gallon metal barrels which can be 
tightly sealed have likewise proved more 
satisfactory as silage containers than other 
containers tried, including wooden barrels 
and outdoor pits somewhat similar to pit 
silos on dairy farms. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in 
the Kansas tests has been the production 
of a small percentage of dark egg yolks 
when silage is fed. This condition will not 
cause trouble if good quality silage is used, 
Payne comments, but it may be advisable 
to candle market eggs from silage-fed hens 
and retain use those with a 
greenish appearance. 

Legume silage as a poultry feed has been 
the subject of extensive tests by the Tennes- 
see Agricultural Experiment Station dur- 
ing the last five years. Advantages of silage 
feeding, it claims, are that the poultry 
show more zest in eating and eat more feed 
per day, birds fed silage gain more weight 
than those not receiving it, and the silage- 
fed birds exhibit better physical condition 
appearance, vitality, 


for home 


as determined by 
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weight-production, egg-production, 
post-mortem examination. 

Any of a number of legume crops ca 
be used in making silage if cut in the ear! 
blossom stage, the Tennessee tests ha 
shown. Alfalfa, red clover, sericea, cri: 
son clover, and cowpeas are satisfactor 

General for maki: 
the silage are similar to those issued by t! 
Kansas station. The legume should | 
harvested when it is coming into fi 
bloom, cut immediately into half-in 
lengths, and thoroly packed into barrels 
a small silo. The Tennessee station us 
56-gallon wooden barrels as silage co 
tainers. Blackstrap molasses dissolved 
warm water is added, about three and on: 
half pounds of being ust 
for each 100 pounds of chopped legum 
Enough water is used with the molasses 
make the chopped legume moist after t! 
solution is added and the legume is pack« 
down tight. The barrels are filled to withi 
a foot of the top, allowed to stand 
hours, and then filled to within two inclhy 
of the top. A covering of tarpaper or bu 
lap is placed on top for a seal and the r 
maining two inches filled with puddle 


recommendations 


molasses 


clay. 

It is especially important that no jui 
leak out of the barrel and no air get in, t! 
l'ennessce poultrymen caution, Air mu 
be kept out if the silage is to remain brig! 
green, succulent, and free from bad odo: 


and darkening. 


I; MAY still be too early to forecast 
exact place of silage in the poultry 
dustry of 1950, but the results of expe1 
ments already provide some straws in t! 
wind. Use of silage can make it possibl 
for the poultryman to provide his floc} 
with green feed during the late fall, winte1 
and early spring when natural greens a1 
lacking. Silage will make it possible to pro 
vide green feed to birds that are raised i 
confinement with no access to range. I) 
that capacity, silage may take the place o 
alfalfa meal, which has become a standar 
item in poultry rations thruout the nati 

One advantage which silage promises 
a dependable vitamin content, in c 
trast to the wide variation in quality 
alfalfa meal. An Ohio study a few year 
ago revealed that alfalfa leaf meal stor¢ 
at outdoor temperature lost 61 percent 
its carotene in a year; and even refrig 
ated samples lost 27 percent. Because it 
the forerunner of Vitamin A, carotene i 
extremely important in the poultry ratio 
and a dependable source is essential. 

Silage is not likely to sweep suddet 
thru the poultry world, assuming the p1 
portions of a fad, for it is being studi: 
skeptically by some experiment statio 
and poultrymen alike. But it appears to | 
earning a place in the practical fai 
poultry enterprise. 











TIME to tive 
MONEY FOR LIVING 


Young people who seem to be liv- 
ing entirely for today are really 
thinking tomorrow. The future is 


their apple . . . and they ponder 


where it hangs ripest, rosiest . . . 


UR GENERATION has seen so many—too many 
( thousands of young people leave the farm and 
seek their fortune in crowded cities. Obviously they 
could know little of the hazards, little of the realities 
of keeping the bread buttered, in city life. But they 
could tie to one fact: In cities there was cash money 
to be earned and spent. 

To contrast with that, these young people knew 
another fact, of their own experience. The relative 
security of the farm had to be paid for in long hours 
of drudgery, with no relief in sight. 

They had themselves experienced a basic fact; that 
agriculture is still largely primitive, and will remain 
primitive as long as it depends for its power on 
muscle instead of machines. 

Youth wants time to live, and money for living. 
Modern machines that do farming the modern way, 
offer them both. 

It is not surprising that seven out of eight farmers 


have stuck to animal power, and tried to make a go 
of it. 


Until a few short months ago there was no 













mechanized system of farming that could replace 
horses completely. 

Now there is such a system: The Ford Tractor 
with Ferguson System, using Ferguson Implements. 


It has proved on over 50,000 farms that a machine 
can do everything a horse can do, and do it better. 
This equipment is so different in principle—the 
way it applies power, pulls tools, and controls them 
that all your old ideas about what a tractor can 
do, how it works, and what it costs, to buy and to 
operate, should be forgotten. 

But there is no mystery about this system. You can 
have a Ford Tractor with Ferguson System demon- 
strated on your own farm. You can satisfy yourself 
that it will do all your work, just as you want it done, in 
less time, and at lower cost and with less human effort. 

The nearest Ford Tractor dealer is ready to make 
that demonstration, without obligation on your part. 

And take your boy along. 

You’re buying more than amachine, You’recuttinga 
chunk of the kind of future your boy is looking for. 





© Ford Motor Company 


The Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- 
tem is sold nationally by the Ferguson- 
Sherman Manufacturing Corporation, 
Dearborn, Michigan, and distributed 
through dealers in every part of the 
country, 






















Even if you over- 
looked the wonderful 
convenience of run- 
ning water, you could 
not fail to appreciate its 
value as a farm money- 
maker. 


Records show that 
cows with plenty of 
water produce larger 
quantities of milk, con- 
taining more butter fat. 
Also, well watered hens 
lay more eggs. Running 
water, therefore, soon 
starts making profits. 


There are Aermotor 
Electric Water Systems 
for all farm pumping 
jobs. They have many 
money-saving features 
not found elsewhere, 
and will pump for years 
without costly repairs. 
They are priced so low 
you can easily own one. 


Send coupon today. 


Pessses esses sees 


JAERMOTOR CO. 5 


2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. Dept.9 
Send details: 2 Windmill 0 Water Systems » 
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Keep Up With the Times. Advertising 
is the news of business. Read the advertisements in 


Successful Farming each month 


DONT 
FORGET 
OUR 
COLLAR 


TA-PAT-CO PADS 


Look for this reminder again in 
your dealer's store—and if you 
want to be kind to your horses 
and mules—make them more 
comfortable to do more work— 
don't forget collar pads! 
Use Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads 
to protect shoulders and 
prevent Collar Choke. 
Start now—make it a rule— 
never work your horse with- 
out a Ta-Pot-Co collar pad 
with rust-proofed red hooks. 


Sold by Your Dealer 


Way 2’ COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 











FARM OUTLOOK 


Crop Outlook Colored by War 


THIS YEAR, to the uncertainty that al- 
ways goes with raising crops must be added 
the uncertainty of wartime economic con- 
ditions. With export markets for some 
crops gone and domestic demand for oth- 
ers increased because of the defense pro- 
gram, farmers are wondering where to 
change cropping programs in order to take 
advantage of probable price developments. 


Wheat stands in a depressed class by 
itself among Midwestern crops. Wheat 
farmers have been facing increasing com- 
petition from Argentina, Australia, and 
Canada for a long time. In addition, most 
European countries have been attempting 
to become self-sufficient in wheat. The war, 
instead of giving us larger wheat exports, 
has made the situation even worse. Eng- 
land gets all its wheat from the Empire, 
and the British blockade keeps our wheat 
away from the European continent. But 
we continue to raise more wheat than we 
can consume at home. The present pros- 
pect is for a larger crop this summer than 
a year earlier and for another increase in 
the wheat surplus in storage. The Govern- 
ment wheat loan has kept prices from 
dropping out of sight, but there is no pros- 
pect of higher wheat prices unless a general 
rise in all prices should carry wheat along. 
Even if we should get a general price rise, 
wheat would lag behind because of the 
surplus. 


Corn economic troubles are rapidly be- 
ing remedied by defense prosperity. As 
hog, cattle, and livestock product prices 
go higher, our corn surplus looks smaller 
and smaller. As long as we have large em- 
ployment and payrolls in the cities, we can 
use all of our corn thru increased livestock 
production. (We might even use some of 
the surplus wheat for feed.) Unlike wheat, 
corn stands to gain from the war because 
of the greatly expanded outlet for livestock 
and livestock products. With an average 
corn crop this year, prices of corn and 
other feed grains probably will continue 
about where they are. If a vote is held on 


marketing quotas for corn, and the quo 
are voted down, prices might drop fair 
low for a short time. But about 85 perce 
of the corn crop is fed to livestock on 1] 
farm where grown, so lower corn prices 
would not be serious as long as livestock 
and livestock product prices are high. 


Soybeans have been a bonanza crop i 
the Cornbelt the last several years, and 
acreage has jumped year by year until this 
legume has become one of the important 
crops of the Midwest. Surprisingly, de- 
mand for the beans has about kept pace 
with production. Increasing amounts of 
the oil have gone into food products, and 
the meal has been used mostly for livestock 
feed. Large proportions of the beans and 
oil have been exported. ‘The war has cut 
off practically all exports, but because th« 
weather reduced the crop last year, prices 
have held up well. Altho the war has in- 
creased the supply of foreign oils available 
for the American market, and altho ex- 
ports are likely to continue small, soybean 
prices probably will continue fairly strong 
during the next year, unless the 1941 crop 
should increase more than seems likely 
now. Domestic demand improvement 
probably will offset the unfavorable foreign 
situation. Farmers reported in March that 
they would decrease soybean acreage some- 
what in 1941. 

Flaxseed production has_ increased 
greatly in recent years. We harvested a 
crop of 31 million bushels in 1940, com- 
pared with 20 million the year before, and 
11 million the previous 10-year average 
Another increase in acreage is indicated for 
1941. The United States has been an im- 
porter of flaxseed for more than 30 years 
These imports have been mostly from 
Argentina and Uruguay. Imports this year 
are much lower than the average of recet 
years and will continue low if the 1941 
crop proves to be another big one. Prices 
are supported by the 65-cents-per-bushel 
tariff. 


Hay crops will be large again this year, 
according to early [Continued on page 4 




















New Crops 


Famous for fine work in mixed 
or weedy crops, windrowed or 
standing, is the spike-tooth 6-foot 
straight-in-line Case ‘‘A.’’ 





Modern crops and machines offer 
you new security for your soil and 
for yourself. New grasses and new 
legumes anchor your soil against 
washing and blowing, build it up with 
nitrogen and humus. Seeds of these 
same crops supply new sources of cash 
income, a sustained standard of liv- 
ing for your family. 

At harvest time your whole year’s 
work hangs in the balance. A Case 
combine brings you new harvest se- 
curity ...new assurance of saving your 
seeds and grains despite difficult con- 
ditions...new freedom from worry 
about hired help...new capacity to 
keep ahead of delay and damage to 
your crops. 

You get all this added security 
because Case combines have capacity 
where it counts—not mere cutterbar 
measure, but extra capacity to thresh 
thoroughly all sizes of seed, beans 
and grain without crackage...extra 








A Hundred Years of Harvest Experience 


| New Harvest Securi 


f or Old Standbys 






2 “F ¢ 


capacity to separate stubborn seed 
from heavy, damp straw .. . extra 
capacity to get the crop clean by the 
famous Case air-lift cleaning method. 
Extra capacity where it counts makes 
operation and adjustment easy, en- 
ables you to keep going in rank, 
tough, tangled crops that would cause 
wastage or stoppage with an ordinary 
combine. 

Case combines offer you choice of 
rub-bar or spike-tooth cylinders... 
headers of the simple auger type, or 
the straight-in-line style that works 
equally well from windrow or stand- 
ing stalk...plus an exact fit for your 
acreage with 41, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 12- 
foot swath widths. 

See your Case dealer now about 
the style and size that suits your con- 
ditions best, and be sure of the extra 
capacity that means more seed in the 
sack, more grain in the bin. Use the 
coupon today. 


54-inch **F"' Combine 
6-foot **G'’ Combine 
[_] 6-foot **A’* Combine 


EE 


Address_ 











Send for New Book “A Faster, Freer Harvest 


See secrets of faster harvest, easier operation, more security for crop income. Mark 
machines that interest you, mail to Cc 
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Capacity Where 
it Counts 


Wins More 
of Nature's 
New Wealth 


vs 
. « « in the Lowest-Price Class 


Don’t put up with poor work for the sake of a 
low price. Priced among the lowest, the Case 
“F” (above) takes up to a 54-inch swath, has 
real rub-bar cylinder, capacity to take care of 
heavy swath or windrow. Brand-new this year 
is the “G” (left), a 6-footer with rub-bar cylin- 
der and straight-in-line header. There is also 
a new 9-foot auger-type rub-bar “M.” 



















Dept. E-90, Racine, Wis. 


~) 1-2 Plow Tractors 
"| Full 2-Plow Tractors 
{| 3-Plow Tractors 


ase Co., 






(_] 9-foot **M"’ Combine 
12-foot ‘'K'' Combine 
4-5 Plow Tractors 
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FOR A 
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It’s HARD to tell... but 
EASY to pick a winning oil 


BOTTOMS-UP may be merely a 


game with this athletic young man, 
or it may be his way of getting a new 
slant on the world. 


It’s tough to tell what’s on his 
mind, especially when his mind is 
upside down. But when you want 
to be on the safe side in caring for 
your engine, you have inside infor- 
mation to help you pick a winning 
oil. Here it is: 


Phillips refines many oils, in vari- 
ous grades to match varying needs 


and poc ketbooks. Of all these oils, 


we have set one apart as Our best. 
Without reservations of any kind, 











For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


we frankly tell you that Phillips 66 
Motor Oil is our finest quality... the 
highest grade and greatest value... 
among all the oils we ofter. 


No experienced car owner needs 
to be told about the economy of 
good oil. So ask for Phillips 66 Motor 
Oil when draining winter-worn lu- 
bricant or when making the normal 
1,000-mile oil change. 








indications of seeding. Weather will b 
the determining factor. The 
hay and roughage is large, 
that low 


tinue during the next year. 


Carry-ovel 
and it appeal 


now roughage prices will cor 


Pork Exports to Britain? 


ONE OF THE new developments in tl 
hog situation is the possibility of exports : 
pork to Great Britain before the year 
out. Great Britain is badly in 
shipping space, and can conserve on spa‘ 


need 


by using the short haul across the Nort 
Atlantic instead of getting so much of 
meat from Argentina and Australia. Br 
ish economic experts in this country ha 
suggested that they would like to get 
large quantity of meat from the Unit 
States. If a sizable export demand wet 
added to the booming consumer demar 
in this country, hog prices would be giv: 
an extra boost. without British de 
mand, it appears now that the supply 
hogs available for marketing in the nex 
12 months will bring prices $2 to $ 
hundred higher than in the previous 
months because of the great improveme: 
in demand. 


Fed Cattle to Be Marketed Late 


FARMERS ARE marketing their 1941 c1 
of grain-fed cattle later than usual. Usua 
ly, grain-fed cattle marketings hit thei 
peak in August. Information on the aver 
age feeder cattle 
Cornbelt last fall indic: 
marketings will be later this year. Perhay 
the heavy month on grain-fed marketin 
may be September or October. Marketin; 
of grain-feds probably will continue fair! 
large thruout the fall.-In view of the pro! 
the rise in f 
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weights of bought | 






farmers ites th 










able trend of marketings, 
cattle prices thruout 1941 
siderably less than it was in 


Improved Milk Prices Likely 


DatryY HERDS have been breaking pr 
duction records the winter a1 
spring. Large numbers of dairy cows 






may be con- 


1940, 













Sh 









thruout 


farms and plenty of feed have combined 
keep the milk flow up. Total milk-produc- 
tion in June may be close to 12 bill 

pounds, compared with 11.8 billion 
1940, 11.5 in 193 ind 11 the average 
the previous 10 years. The defense p1 
gram is increasing employment and p 
rolls so rapidly, however, that this er 
supply of milk probably will be consun 
at higher prices than a year earlier. |] 
prospect is for continued strong demand 


dairy products and 


More Chicks This Spring 


EARLY REPORTS hatcheries 
from flock that n 
chicks will be hatched this spring thar 
year ago and that more pullets will 
added to laying flocks. Egg-productio1 
so heavy during the late winter and e 


improving prices 


irom 


owners indicate 


spring that egg prices stayed much k 
than had been expected. Favorable w« 
er resulted in a much higher average ! 
produced per laying hen t 
all of wi 


heavy production years. The 


ber of eggs 

in any of the last three years 
were 
ber of laying hens in flocks has been sma! 
than a year ago, but the heavier prod 
tion per hen more than offset this decr« 

During the ar | 

chicken and egg prices probably will 


age higher than 


remainder of the ye 





a year ago because ol 






improving consumer demand 














































Production-Tested Berkshires 


IN THE YEAR since the Berkshire Record 
Merit program was launched, 13 sows 
seven herds located in five different 
ites have been awarded certificates for 
iperior productive ability. This is the 
rgest number of living production- 
tested sows to be found in any breed today, 
cording to Berkshire Secretary C. W. 
Mitchell. 
Berkshire breeders participating in the 
Record of Merit are required to enter all 
nales of breeding age in their herds. As 
ich sow farrows, her litter is earmarked 
id the number of living pigs reported on 








itness identifies the litter at farrowing 

ne and signs the report on the number of 

ing pigs. When the litter is 35 days of 

, he calls at the farm again and super- 
ises the weighing. 

\vowed purpose of sow-testing in the 

Berkshire breed is to identify and publicly 


rms provided by the Association, Those 
ising eight pigs, or seven if a gilt, have 
eir litters weighed at 35 days of age, and 
e weights are reported also. 
[hose sows which come up to specifica- 
ns both for litter size and the weight of 
litter at 35 days of age are retested at 
next farrowing, when all reports are 1() 
@ 

ecognize those individuals and bloodlines CHE 

hich show a high grade of prolificacy, 
ilking ability, and type, and on this * 
lood to build strains for the production of 
ed stock that will make a better profit for | 
e farmer-hog-producer when used in his | 
nmercial herd. 


rified by an accredited witness. This 
Shropshire Performance Record? 














\ RECORD OF PERFORMANCE for Shrop- 

re sheep has been proposed by C. L. 

Cole of Michigan State College. In the 

March issue of the Sheep Breeder, Cole states 

t “No longer does a livestock man know 

t he can tell how an animal breeds by 

king at him. Genetic knowledge has 

vn him that it is impossible to know 

finitely how an animal will breed until 
has been progeny-tested.” 





EverywHere in America the big swing’s to 





[t is possible, Cole believes, for Shrop- d <p , 
aati te protect their npeision Dodge. For Dodge offers Fluid Drive—plus the 
h farmer-producers by producing rams six other famous Dodge features—at prices so 
h will have a higher prediction value low any car-buyer can afford to buy this car of 
can be obtained elsewhere. “A satis- the year—and few can afford not to. This new 
bs. =~ . gk gee teen ~ This Dodge makes it a Fluid Driving future —and 
1g up a record of performance. This — os ‘ 
O.P. should be based on wool-produc- you ll understand why once you Fluid Drive. 
vigor of lambs, rate of growth, ability For in a Fluid Drive Dodge you go slow, or fast 
nish at proper weight and age, and —yes, even stop—without shifting gears—except 


‘daptability to environmental influences. when you finger-flick into “getaway-gear” for 
eral, these are the main things which ’ 


the profits derived from a sheep airplane-fast getaway. Keep pace with motoring 
Noticeably, breed type has been left progress by seeing your Dodge dealer today and 


ind rightfully so because this is a going for the most marvelous ride of your life. 
rd of performance and not a style 





TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


EXTRA 


f wool. For a « omplete dese ription of a + This is Detroit delivered price and includes all Federal taxes and ail standard equipment. Transpor- 
wd of performance, see the article on tation, state and local taxes (if any), extra. Front directional signals, bumper guards and white wall 
, : tires at slight extra cost. Fluid Drive $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms, Prices 

| this issue. subject to change without notice 


As announced in the April, 19417, 


* 
Vews, a record of performance plan has FLUID 
ipproved by the American and Delaine DRIVE 
Record Association which is based on ONLY 


im body weights and weights of fleece pro- 
12 months, as well as shrinking per- 
















RILCO RAFTER 


SQUARE ENDS 


SMOOTH ENDS 


Send for this 


FREE BOOK 


“Greater Farm 
Profits from Better 
Farm Buildings” 
describes the 
4-Square Farm 
Building Service in 
detail. It tells how 
to plan to get bet- 
ter, more economi- 
cal farm buildings 








A BIG DOLLAR SAVING...A STRONG, 
DURABLE, WIND-RESISTANT STRUCTURE 


You’ll find the design for this barn, along with 216 de- 
signs for other farm buildings, in the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service. See it, for it illustrates perfectly how 
you can save money in building or remodeling by using 
engineered plans, Rilco laminated rafters and improved 
4-Square Lumber. 

Improved 4-Square Lumber is the best and most eco- 
nomical building material for all farm construction. 
It’s the kind of lumber you like to work with because 
4-Square Lumber is precision manufactured, thor- 
oughly seasoned, and ready to use. It assures better con- 
struction, in less time, at lower costs. Its exact lengths 
eliminate needless sawing, fitting, and material waste. 
Its squared ends and edges assure tight joints and full 
bearing. 4-Square Lumber is manufactured from a wide 
variety of species to suit every building need and in a 
grade that will meet your pocketbook. 


SEE YOUR 4-SQUARE DEALER 
Whether you're planning to build, remodel or repair — 
for whatever purpose you need lumber, see your 4-Square 
Dealer. His long experience with building material, his 
knowledge of good construction, can help you get more 
for your building dollar. Ask to see his 4-Square Farm 
Building Service. 


Copyright 1941, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 





-4-SQUARE- 
LUMBER 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 

2072 First National Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send free book ‘‘Greater Farm Profits from Better Farm 
Buildings’’. 


! 

| 

| 

; l 

I want to build ... : | 
| 

| 

| 

' 


Town 


om 


THE 4-SQUARE FARM BUILDING SERVICE 


216 designs of Farm Buildings and Equipment 
designed by agricultural engineers — complete 
with blue prints and specifications. There is 
a size and type of building to suit your pro- 
gram and preference at a big dollar saving. 
Examine it at your 4-Square Lumber Dealer. 
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Sudan Grass for Poultry 


SUDAN Grass has largely replaced all 
in Nebraska and other states where uns 
factory moisture conditions have preva 
for several years. It is a very good crop { 
pasture and forage and its yield per 
is relatively high. In addition, C. W. A 
erson, M. J. Blish, and F. E. Mussehl of 
Nebraska station report that it is an ex 
lent dried green feed for poultry. 

Artificially dried Sudan Grass meal h 
higher protein content than alfalfa 
meal, and when it is used to replace alf 
in the feeding of chickens, no signifi 
difference in growth could be found. 7 
Sudan Grass meal was prepared from you 
grass cut 12 inches tall. Under subd 
light it was dried indoors, but no heat 
used to hasten the After bei 
air-dried, the hay was ground into a { 


process. 


meal for use in poultry diets. The resulti 
product was found to contain 23 perce 
protein and was better than an average | 
Harold McC] 


in carotene content. 


A Cure for Prolapsus 
Most POULTRYMEN have, at some 1 
or another, had trouble with prolapsus 
“blowouts” in their laying flocks. Tl 
occurs most frequently when young laye: 
are going into production, but may afl 
the flock at any time. There are a numbe 
of causes, but the effect on the bird is in 


ri 


cases the same 
cles that hold the oviduct in position in the 
body cavity, so that finally the oviduc 
protruded with the laying of an egg. 

Investigators at the poultry departme 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station | 


il 


a weakening of the mus- 


found that birds affected with prolapsus 


may, as a rule, be cured if they have 1 
been picked at by their mates, but thei 
usefulness as layers may be permanent 
impaired. Because of this, the preventi 
of prolapsus in the flock is a matter of i1 
portance to every poultry-raiser. 

It has been found that continued ex 
sive feeding of corn may bring on this « 
dition, when the corn is tha 
percent of the feed given the flock. A mo 


more 


common cause is constipation, since c¢ 
stipated hens may become prolapsed 
heavy straining in a futile attempt to |! 
an egg. In cases of this sort any good p¢ 
will the 
another rather comn 
By killin 


the intesti! 
} 


laxative correct conditi 
Worms are 
factor in causing prolapsus. 
prolapsed bird and slitting 
open the that worms hi: 
caused the condition may be easily investi- 
seen either 


ry 


possibility 


gated. The worms will be 
long white threads adhering to the ir 

of the intestinal wall or as shorter and mort 
segmented threads, depending on whe 
they are round- or tapeworms. In eit! 
case, flock treatment for worms should be 
begun at once. Other common sympto! 
the lack of bright eyes, ! 
slick feathering, 


of worms are 
red combs, smooth 
normal activity. 
Pullets that mature rapidly may be 
victims of prolapsus because their bodies 
are too small to withstand the strain 
steady egg-production. Thus, several p! 
lapsed birds in a young laying flock n 
not mean the any def 


trouble or parasite but may merely 


presen e of 








OI 


cate that the affected birds have matured 
sexually before their bodies were developed. 

A prolapsed bird can be treated by 
greasing a finger and then gently pushing 
the oviduct back into place. Following this, 
cool water should be injected into the vent 
o relieve congestion and the bird placed 
in a quiet spot to recuperate. If, however, 
the bird “‘blows out” again after resuming 


egg-production the only thing left is to | 


butcher her. 


A Poultry Sanitation Program 


“BEFORE I BUILT those fences,” says 
George Wert, Payne County, Oklahoma, 
farmer, “I was averaging burning a hen 
per day. That lot there had been used by 
turkeys and chickens running together for 
20 years and diseases were just about to 
kill all my birds.” 

With clean, well-fenced ground and 
with a rigid program of sahitation, Wert 
has reduced the mortality of his layers to 
almost zero. Turkeys and chickens are 
kept apart at all times. 

Newly fenced plots are so arranged that 
growing chicks and layers, too, can be 
rotated from one plot to another. Any 
time a plot is not being used by chickens, 
it is sowed to some crop such as oats or 
wheat to furnish green feed for the chickens 
when it is used later. Plowing the yards 
ind using them alternately with each 
other are believed by Wert to be essential 
in his sanitation program. 

Other things being done to keep down 
diseases and insects include changing wa- 
ter twice daily, with the water containers 
being cleansed thoroly each morning, daily 
removal of droppings of growing chicks 
and layers alike, and the use of precaution 
on the part of attendants entering the 
poultry grounds to be sure their shoes are 
clean so that no soil particles from out- 
side areas are taken onto the clean plots 
or into the houses.—I. M. Howard. 





Correction. In the article ““The Bottleneck 


Is Broken!” which appeared on page 17 of | 
the March issue of Successful Farming, it was | 


stated that there are but 19 standard plan 
members in the Winnebago County Co- 
operative Testing Association and 212 
owner-samplers. Actually there are 66 
standard plan members, two members who 
are doing herd-improvementregistry work; 
ind 144 members are owner-samplers. 











“Il warned you about sitting on 
those Easter eggs!” 











YOU CANT BEAT 
A GASOLINE TRACTOR 


for power and convenience 


p When you get right down to 
it, there’s only one reason for 
buying any tractor, and that’s to 
getwork done.And the more pow- 
erful and flexible it is, the more 
work it can get done every day. 
The modern high compression 
tractor is a light, compact “pow- 
erhouse on wheels.” It delivers 
more power, does more work, 
does it faster, covers more 
ground per gallon because its 
engine is designed to take full 
advantage of the high volatility 
and high anti-knock quality of 





today’s good regular gasoline. 

From every standpoint—pow- 
er, convenience, flexibility, effi- 
ciency—high compression offers 
you the best buy in farm power 
today. Before you get your next 
tractor, be sure to get the facts 
about gasoline tractors from 
neighbors who own them and a 
dealer who sells them. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York, 
N. Y., manufacturers of anti- 
knock fluids used by oil com- 
panies to improve gasoline. 


Get more horsepower at less cost through 


HIGH COMPRESSION and good gasoline 
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2 BIG EXTRA Zipper POCKETS 
behind the entire bib 


Famous Crown or 
Headlight overalls... 
j A\ with new patented 
A feature you'll want. 
Besides all regular 
bib pockets, two big 
Safe Deposit pockets 








—earry 

money keys 
glasses papers 
pipe cigarettes 





Clean! Safe! Self- 
locking Talon zipper 
closes so securely 
you couldn't lose 
even a single pin. 









ORDINARY OVERALLS 
ARE OUT OF DATE.. 


SAFE-DEPOSITS 
COST YOU NO MORE! 


Extra heavy “Elephant Hide” denim, 
shrunk and Sanforized*, in custom 
sizes for correct fit. See them at Crown 
or Headlight dealers everywhere ... 











Write us for name of one near you, 
Crown Heapiicut ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Residual shrinkage less than 1%, test CCC-T-191 





, rye 
Now Is the lime to take advantage of the 
many fine offers advertised in Successful Farming. You 
can write to each advertiser with absolute confidence 
All advertisements are backed by Successful Farming’s 
ruarantee 


Famous for Over 100 Years 


TOWER’S 


SLICKERS 









A ig 
SS 


Shed 


SUITSand HATS 


Since 1836 
the farmer’s 
choice 
for perfect 
protection 
in wet 
weather. 


Available in oiled 
or the NEW 
RUBBERIZED 
MATERIAL 


Wri talog D1 
NERS rite for Catalog 


Samaged A.J. TOWER CO. 


AISH BRAS? BOSTON, MASS. 
Sold by All Good Dealers 





RACE 














An Inexpensive Barn Fan 


SEVERAL DAIRYMEN in southeastern Iowa 
have constructed inexpensive, homemade 
fan systems that they use thruout the hot 
summer months. These have proved un- 
usually popular from the standpoint of the 
comfort afforded both the cow and milker. 
Of course, electric current is required. 

A rectangular frame or flue is_ built 
about 10 inches square and long enough to 
extend the entire length of the row of cow 
stalls. This is supported from the joists so as 
to hang about six to seven feet above the 
barn floor and just above the cows’ hind- 
quarters. A_ high-speed, 
type” electric fan and motor are built into 
one end of this framework so that the air 
is blown thru to the other end, which is 
closed. 

Openings about five inches square are 


“‘squirrel- age 


sawed in the bottom board of this flue, 
spaced so as to line up at each stall parti- 
tion. A slide parallel to the bottom of the 
flue and operated by cords is then built in 
to open and close the opening from below. 

At milking time the switch is turned on. 
As each cow is milked, the slide nearest her 
in the direction of the fan is opened by the 
cord. A strong, cooling draft is then thrown 
down diagonally from this opening on both 
the milker and the cow, keeping flies from 
bothering the cow and allowing the milker 
to do his job in comparative comfort on 
the hottest summer days. 

The initial cost and the operation of 
this system are not high. For sanitary 
reasons, the flue could easily be removed 
during the cooler months when it is not 
in use.—F. C. Barney. 


Summer Care of Calves 


Don’T TURN YOUR young calves out on 
pasture in the spring just to eliminate the 
bother of feeding them in the barn. That's 
the advice of R. H. Olmstead in charge of 


dairy extension work with the Pennsyl- 


vania State College. Most young calves 


can’t eat enough grass to maintain normal 
growth and that’s why so many stunted 
calves are seen in many pastures 





~95 & => 
La 





DAIRY 


For the benefit of my weak heart, | hope that was you that said ‘Ouch!'” 






It has been proved definitely that a ck 
relationship exists between the size of a c 
and the amount of milk she is capable « 
producing. 
young reduces her size at maturity as we 


Stunting a cow when she 


as the amount of milk she is able to pr 
duce. On a dollars-and-cents basis, 
size of the milk or cream check is also 1 
duced. In most cases, large cows are 
best milk-producers. 

Olmstead admits that exercise and su 
light are good for calves, but claims tl 
they should not be permitted to shift | 
themselves on pasture until they are 
12 months old. But you can pastu 
calves after they’re eight months old if y 
provide additional feed to meet the requi: 


least 


ments of their rapidly growing bodies. 
Feeding grains is advisable. Equal par 
of ground oats and ground corn are exce! 
lent. If the pasture becomes short and di 
during the heat of the summer, a little bi 
and soybean oilmeal added to the corn a1 
oats may prove helpful in promoting bet 
ter growth in the calves. Also. calves 
pasture often will do better if fed some h 
Early-cut, sun-cured, green hay is best. | 
contains more nutrients and vitamins 


necessary for the best growth and de- 


velopment. 

To make the calves comfortable by p1 
tecting them against heat and flies, Oh: 
stead suggests a darkened shelter. Son 
Pennsylvania dairymen are able to kee; 
their calves in 
[hey bring in the calves during the hi 


a pasture near the bari 


of the day and give them extra feed in 
barn to keep them in a growing, thril 
L. H. Hartwig. 


condition. 


Record Calf-Production 


SoME KIND of a record is claimed by S 
H. Henderson, a farmer living near Ettrick, 
Wisconsin. Three of Henderson’s cows 
have produced a total of 14 calves in th 
last three years. One cow has had twi! 
calves for three successive years, while th 
other two have each had a set of twins a 
single calves the other two years. Of 
heifers and six bulls 


calves, eight are 
Bert Reichert. 


























ES, Wolverine Shell Horsehides have 
been drafted by millions of farmers, 
policemen, letter carriers and workers in 
every trade and for the best of reasons. Here 
hey are! First of all, no other work shoe 
even comes close to Wolverines for comfort. 
They’re as soft and flexible as house slip- 
pers from the very first and nothing can 
change that. They’ll even dry out soft and 
pliable after being soaked sopping wet. 
Besides Wolverines give extra service to 
spare months and miles of it under 
circumstances that would wreck ordinary 
rk shoes in jig time. Perspiration and 
barnyard acids that so quickly rot common 
thers are resisted by Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide. It’s virtually immune to scuff- 
ng and scraping too, and man—how it 
ars! Even if you’ve been wearing the 
cheapest kind of work shoes, you’ll find 


DRAFTED sy Mi 


OLVERINE 


SHELL 





none that cost less than Wolverines cost 
per month of comfort or mile of wear! 
And of course, there’s reason for this 
outstanding superiority. Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide is different from any other. It’s 
triple tanned by a process that took years 
to perfect and that process is still known 
only to Wolverine tanners. So to get that 
amazing combination of extra comfort, 
extra service and extra wear be sure your 
next work shoes are genuine Wolverine 
Shell Horsehides. Why not put them on 
your “draft list’ right now? There’s a 
Wolverine dealer near you who has your 
size in a wide variety of popular styles. 


Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


Dept. R-541—Rockford, Michigan 


No Other Work Shoes in the World 
Made Like Them 


DEALERS: Why not make your store work shoe headquarters and boost earnings 
as over 25,000 dealers have done. Write for latest profit-building plans. 








SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 






45 


ILLIONS.. 


(oy 


HORSEHIDES 


WORK SHOES IN THE WORLD WITH BOTH SOLES AND UPPERS 
OF SHELL HORSEHIDE..EVEN INSOLES ARE SHELL HORSEHIDE 





GENUINE DURALACE LEATHER SHOE LACES 


Without cost or obligation, any Wolverine dealer will 
see that you get a pair of 36-inch genuine Duralace 
Chrome Leathe; Laces. Merely present the coupon be- 
low, properly filled out, and ask to examine Wolverine’s 
Shell Horsehides. Better still, try them on. See how 
soft and flexible they are. Then, the laces are yours 
and no more annoyance from shoe strings breaking. 


Wolverine dealers proudly 
display the sign at right on 





SHEL WORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


doors or windows. Look for it 


| llccenelliaaneetiicenetlienneetiicnesetitemeatitemeetinonnetiamattasattienet tematic 


TO ALL WOLVERINE SHOE DEALERS 


This coupon properly filled out, entitles bearer t 
one pair of Duralaces FREE after conditions 
stated in our advertising are fulfilled. 


Name 
Address or R. F. D. 


Town (P.O State 


Dealer's Name Dept. R-541 



























KECORO SMASHER 


a? 


Bob Feller, lowa farm boy who 
at 22 has smashed major league 
pitching records right and left, 
says: “Wheaties are the only 
cereal I ever eat and they’re 
plenty swell!’ Try Wheaties to- 
morrow and get acquainted with 
that famous flavor. 
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Nobody can live without vita- 
min B,;. Yet about half of the 
average American diet contains 
none of this essential vitamin. 
Unless the other half of the foods 
we eat give us a lot of B;, there 
is serious danger of vitamin B, 
“starvation’’. Eat Wheaties for 
breakfast. These whole wheat 
flakes are a very good source of 
vitamin B;—and other valu- 
able whole wheat nourishment. 


























You burn up energy even when 
you're just sitting, reading this 
magazine. Think how much 
more energy it takes to get a 
day’s work done! Then start 
with a real food-energy break- 
fast dish, Wheaties. These whole 
wheat flakes give you much food- 


ey energy, also vitamin B, to help 
xX 


your body use food-energy. 





WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


Breakfast 0 
(hamptons 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


“Wheaties” and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered 


trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 


reaktast of 


(hampions 


ASSN 
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— ACTION TAKES EMEREY/ 
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A Way With Cows 


Continued from page 19 


lized with cow manure and phosphate fer 
tilizer. A six-year rotation is practiced 
the tillable fields. As a rule each field 
kept in alfalfa three years, then is plaster: 
with cow manure and planted to corn for 
two years. The rotation is completed i 
the sixth year by planting oats and seedin 
back to alfalfa. 

“Under our system of farming, w 


Buth. “We have maintained the fertilit 
of the land so well that our alfalfa h 
yielded an average of at least four tons o 
hay a year regardless of growing conditions 





| we keep about a third of our entire farn 
| in this one’crop.” 


| 


| falfa is concerned. It takes around 275 tons 
a year to feed the herd of 40 milk cows and 
40 head of young stock. It is only partly 
self-supporting in the production of grains 
and protein feeds. A home-mix dairy feed 
of 16-percent-protein content is fed the 
herd. Between 160 and 170 gallons of milk 
are produced daily. 

The dairy herd is the cornerstone of this 
farm enterprise. By testing and culling 
year after year, the herd’s productior 
efficiency has been steadily improved. Good 
cows come and go, and are replaced b 
better ones. Buth has sentenced many 
cows to death for inefficiency. 

He has not depended upon his eye alone 
to determine an animal’s value. One of thi 
most consistent testers in the state, his cows 
have been on herd test for five years and 
official test for a much longer period. In the 
five years of herd-testing the annual aver- 
age production has been 405 pounds of 
butterfat and more than 12,000 pounds of 
milk per cow on twice-a-day milking. The 
milk has tested 3.4 percent butterfat. 

While high milk and butterfat yields 
have been the chief objectives, Buth also 
has combined show type with production 
in his cattle. Representatives of the national 
Holstein breed association have twice clas- 
sified the herd. Twenty-three mature cows 
were classified in 1940. Nine wer 
rated “excellent,” or tops, seven wert 
classed as “very good,” and six others as 
“good plus.” 


Unver the farm’s breeding program, 
good cows are permitted to remain in the 
stable so long as they are useful either as 
milk-producers or breeders. The oldest 
cow today is 14-year-old Idlewild Colan- 
tha Fayne. As an 11-year-old she made 
540.8 pounds of fat and 12,240 pounds of 
milk in 365 days on official test. While she 
has passed her prime, she is considered 
good enough to remain for breeding pur- 
poses. Her daughters, granddaughters, and 
great granddaughters are fine individuals 
that are proving to be excellent producers 

Towerline Olva Ormsby De Kol (the 
cow on the cover) is rated as the best c 
in the stable. She is a beauty to look at a1 
the answer to the dairyman’s prayer 
the pail. 

Buth confided that his ambition at present 
is to raise the average butterfat content 
the milk produced by the herd. He has s 
four percent as the immediate objectiv 
This explains why he recently outbid 
number of millionaires for a young Lerd 
bull at the Blue Ribbon Holstein Sale at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. He parted with 





$1,775 to gain possession of Montvic Rag 


never have lost an alfalfa seeding,” said 


Alfalfa is the best crop on a dairy farm and 


Tue farm is self-supporting so far as al- 




















\pple Chief, a calf that celebrated its 
first birthday on February 20 this year. 

Seven of the bull’s nearest dams _pro- 
luced milk testing above four percent 
butterfat. The dam of its sire, Raymondale 
Ideal Successor, made 887 pounds of but- 
terfat and 22,452 pounds of milk in 365 
days on official tests as a six-year-old (3.95 
percent butterfat). The bull’s dam, Mont- 
vic Rag Apple Papoose, was a Canadian 
gold medal cow. Her mother was the 
breed’s All-American cow six times. Pa- 
poose made two exceptional records. As a 
two-year-old she made 698 pounds of fat 
and 15,621 pounds of milk, testing 4.47 
percent butterfat; and as a four-year-old 
she produced 930 pounds of fat and 22,924 
pounds of milk, testing 4.38 percent 
butterfat. 

“A Dutchman wouldn’t pay nearly 
$2,000 for a bull calf if he thought the 
animal wouldn’t pay for itself,” asserted 
Buth when reminded that he had paid a 
pretty long price for a young herd sire. 
Buth already has received a considerable 
amount back in service fees. 


Goon bulls have played a prominent 
part in the herd-improvement program. 
Buth doubts whether he could have made 
satisfactory progress without adhering to 
selective breeding. He has purchased bulls 
to strengthen his herd along definite lines. 
In the early years his good wife counseled 
with him in the purchase of breeding stock, 
but in recent years three sons have come 
to relieve their mother of this responsibility. 
The boys—Martin, Jr., 23, Peter, 21, and 
John, 13—are chips off the old block. 
rhey are cow men, They know good cows. 

Martin, Jr., was an honor student in 
Dairy Husbandry at Michigan State Col- 
lege, graduating last year. He has re- 
turned to the farm, Peter now is at Michi- 
gan State studying veterinary science. 
Jchn is in junior high school and plans 
to learn the retail end of dairying. 
A daughter, Anna, 20, is understudying 
Mother in the attractive farm home 
perched on a beautifully landscaped hill 
overlooking the picturesque Grand River 
Valley. The panoramic view from this ele- 
vated home site gives one the impression 
that this thrifty Dutch family literally is 
sitting on top of the world. 
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“That's our observation balloon!" 


“VW FIRST started using American Fence 
in 1898. The original 180 rods is still 
giving good service. I'v e been so pleased 
with American Fence that I wouldn't 
have any other fence but American and 
my boys feel the same way about it. It’s 
easy to handle and once it’s stretched, it’s 
up to stay. Since buying the original I’ve 
bought and put up over five miles of Ameri- 
can Fence and every bit of it is hog-tight 
It’s the best investment I ever made. 
“My brother and I rented out part of the 
farm once and the renters did not fix up the 
wood posts as they rotted away, and part of 
the fence in the gullies was buried several 


AND 








NILES N. NEVILLE of Odebolt, lowa has been a user of American Fence for 43 years. 
So he’s had plenty of time to test it in actual service. What he says about American 
Fence is important to every farmer who raises livestock. 


vears. Then when we took back the farm we 
dug up the fence, re-stretched it, and there 
was hardly a wire broken in the whole lot.” 

American Fence is famous forlong life. The 
copper-steel wires are strong and springy 
Tension curves keep the fence tight. The 
Hinge Joint helps pull the fence back in 
shape after trampling. The heavy coating 
of smooth galvanizing resists rust. 

So many farmers have built with U-S-S 
American Fence that today there is more 
of it in use than any other brand. It must 
be good. Ask your dealer to show you why. 
(nd ask him, or write us for a free copy of 
our big, illustrated farm catalog. 


‘SS AMERICAN FENCE 


POSTS 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


See aes aae 






















































































YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 


WITH A 


AYTON 


LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 


For a surprisingly small 
amount you can own and 
operate a thoroughly re- 
liable Life-Long Dayton 
Water System and have 
PLENTY of water in kitchen, 
bathroom, yard and barn, 
The Dayton Line includes 
shallow and deep well 
models, jet pumps, cellar 
drainers, and water soft- 
eners. Send for beautifully 
illustrated booklet showing 
how you get maximum 
service at minimum cost. 
See your dealer, but first 
mail coupon TODAY. 





THE DAYTON PUMP & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. SF-5. Dayton. Ohio 


Send Booklet on Dayton Water Systems. 
NAME 

RFD & BOX NO 

CITY STATE. 


Ha ve y ou R ead all the advertisements in 
the “Farmer's Trading Center’’? Each one contains 
an important message for you. It may save you money; 
it may save you time. Turn to the classified section now! 


‘"! changed to a Prime and 
my fence worries ended. ! 
hove saved money with elec- 
tric fence and would recom- 
mend the Prime Controller as 
the best on the market." 


You nyo) get 


—_— 


— fencing all stock, all the 
time, all over the farm, with 


PRIME 


Electric Fence Controller 


High-line models approved for safety by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories — ending all doubts, opening the way to 
great savings with easily-built, easily-moved, low-cost 
fence . . . Protect stock and crops, save wire, posts, 
pasture, and work—now .. . Also battery models— 
complete price range. Write for free catalog, or see 
your Prime dealer now. 
The Prime Mfg. Co., 1669 S. 
First Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








On all Prime A.( 


trollers 











Controllers } 
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LIVESTOCK 


Small Grazing Areas Profitable 


OF ALL THE GRAZING stories written by 
the 1,655 head of cattle used in the 20-year 
grazing trials at the Northern Great Plains 
Field Station, Mandan, North Dakota, 
perhaps the most interesting is that of 
divided pastures. 

Thru numerous tests it was found that, 
when continuously pastured, seven acres 
of grass was needed for a two-year-old 
With this information a 
pasture was divided into three pastures of 
equal size, the plan being to permit the 
grass on one of the plots to grow without 
grazing until it was fully mature (late 
July) for two successive years; then to let 
grass on the second plot do the same the 
next two years; and grass on the third plot 
go without grazing until it was mature for 
the last two years of the six-year period. 
This was done with the steers being rotated 
to keep them on pasture all season. The 
result: It took 14 steers to keep the grass on 
the 70 acres grazed down, while on a 70- 
acre check plot 10 steers were all that 
could be supported. 

On the small pastures where 14 steers 
were grazed it was found that each animal 
walked one and five-eighths miles per day. 
On the larger pasture the daily distance 
covered by each steer was three and one- 
sixth miles (more than twice that on the 
smaller pasture). Stock cattle on a 640- 
acre pasture were observed to have walked 
an average of five and one-twelfth miles a 
day. That less trampling of grass on the 
smaller pasture plots may help account for 
their larger carrying capacity is an observa- 
tion made by the late Dr. J. H. Shepperd, 
President Emeritus of North Dakota. 

Whatever the factors, it is definitely 
shown by the Mandan grazing trials that 
more steers can be carried per acre on 
small pasture areas on which preferred 
and rotation grazing are practiced than 
can be successfully pastured on large areas. 


I. M. Howard. 


Hybrid Corn for Steers 


BECAUSE MANY HYBRID corns are very 
hard, some producers have been concerned 
over whether they would prove palatable 
to livestock. The fear has also been ex- 
pressed that possibly much of such hard 
corn would be undigested. 

In a test of hybrid and open-pollinated 
corn for fattening steer calves at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Paul 
Gerlaugh found no significant differences 
in results with the two types of corn nor 
could he observe any difference in their 
palatability. In average daily gain, amount 


steer. 70-acre 






and cost of feed per 100 pounds of gai 
and gain on the pigs following the stee1 
the results favored the hybrid corn slig! 
but not enough to be considered significa 
In this and another test, Gerlaugh a! 
compared the performance of calves fr: 
aged cows and calves from heifers. Alt 
conducted in connection with other inv 
tigations and not as a specific experim: 
to prove the point, the results of the cor 
parison failed to indicate that the feed-] 
performance of calves from older cows w 
sufficiently superior to that of calves fri 
heifers to be considered an importa 
factor in ; 
calves. 


the purchase price of feed 
Thomas H. Bartilson. 


Overheated Hay a Poor Feed 


HAy THAT HAS turned brown in color 
a result of overheating is apt to be high 
palatable to cattle and is fed by mar 
farmers who believe that because the c« 
like it the hay is all right. The Wiscon 
Experiment Station, however, warns th 
this overheated hay has had a very lare 
percentage of its proteins and miner 
*‘cooked”’ out of it in overheating and 
therefore of little value as a feed. It 
recommended that farmers avoid feedi 
this hay whenever possible, or at le 
make up for the lost qualities by feedi 
additional grain. The station 
that it takes 10 pounds of grain per day 
compensate for the lack of high quality 
roughage of the kind found in good hay ot 
corn stover. Corn stover, incidentally, 
affected the same as hay by overheating. 


Best Swine Pasture 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE is by far the best 
nual pasture growth for growing and fat- 
tening market hogs, either when gro\ 
alone or with oats or oats and peas, accord- 
ing to the Wisconsin Experiment Statior 
It has been found advisable, however, 
seed rape alone on very rich ground, 
avoid its being choked by the early fas 
growth and stooling of the oats in tl 
mixture. Four pounds per acre drilled o1 
six pounds broadcast has been proved 
satisfactory seeding rate, and is usuall 
ready to be pastured from four to six wer 
after seeding. 

Alfalfa and red clover are 
mended as being excellent for hog past 


also recol 


age. Sweet clover is not so satisfactory, 
it tends to become coarse in midsumm 
Bluegrass is fair during the early spri 
and again in fall, providing it is not an ol 
parasite-infested hog lot; but rye is 
best early spring pasture, especially 
sows with suckling pigs. Jert Reicher 
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ALL CARS ALIKE ? 






Not the Way | Hear i#/ 











LOOK AT THIS HUDSON UTILITY COACH 


442 


2 CARS IN 1. Only a few minutes to take 
out the reat seat, and you change this 
comfortable, attractive family car into a 
rugged, roomy, }%-ton load carrier. 


:)— 


A rd 





















BIGGEST, most useful Pick-Up in 
the '4-ton field! Tough and de- 
pendable, easy handling and rid- 
ing. (Also in *{-ton size.) 








= 


..-AND LOOK AT LOW PRICE : f 











A few minutes at the wheel of a Hudson 
will show you that no other car can give 
you so much size and power for so little 
money! The 116-in. wheelbase Utility 
Coach has 92 horsepower. The 1-ton 
Cab Pick-Up has 116-in. wheelbase, 92 
horsepower standard, 98 optional. The 
34,-ton “Big Boy” Pick-Up is on 128-in. 
wheelbase with 98 horsepower. 

When choosing your new farm equip- 





ment, bear in mind that for all their extra 
capacity and power, these Hudsons are 
tight-fisted with gas and oil ... and have 
long-life features that save money for 
thousands of extra miles. 
See the nearest Hudson dealer for full 
details on any 1941 Hudson (Six or Eight) 
. and get a deal you can’t afford to 
miss! And remember: 
PRICES START AMONG THE LOWEST 


IS4i HUDSON 


THE CAR THAT’S DIFFERENT IN 5 IMPORTANT WAYS 
@ You Ride More Safely @ You Find New Comfort @ You Drive More Easily 
© You Enjoy New Beauty @ You Save Year After Year 


(Symphonic Styling) 


























Get the POWER THRILL : 
onX Hollow Tint.22.! 


SupenrxX Fuds Posts in Thein Place 


| 5 orton wide open by a super-powered pygmy car- 
tridge, the bar of laundry soap, above, shows what 
happens when a SUPER-X .22 Long Rifle hollow point 
bullet “lets loose’! The tremendous destructive effect 
is the result of the bullet’s high velocity plus controlled 
expansion. 

From start to finish SUPER-X power adds sport and 
action to pest shooting. The crack of the rifle is louder 
—and almost instantly the bullet splits 100 yards of 
air and hits like a hurricane! 

Solid or hollow point, you'll prefer this little mite of 
““dynamite.”” The SUPER-X solid bullet finishes the 
smaller pests and small 

game with certainty, but Nfoslown 

for maximum mush- 

rooming, load up with 

SUPER-X hollow points. 

Mail the coupon. 


EXPANSION 
1S CONTROLLED 


Cavity in SUPER-X hol- 
low point bullet is exact- 
ly the right diameter and 
depth to assure most ef- 
fective expansion after 
bullet has penetrated, 


Enlarged photograph of 
SUPER-X .22 L.R. hol- 
low point fired into soap, 
above. Expansion control 
gave maximum mush- 
rooming, with equiva- 
lent effect on target. 

















Model 67 


WINCHESTER 


‘ WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. E-11,East Alton, Ill. § 


: .| loom mailillustrated free 


Western SUPER-X long range .22 cartri 


leaflet giving full particulars of H 
ges. 


a [_]Send free Pocket Catalog describing the many modern features 
ofall Winchester .22 rifles, and leafletson Models 69-A and 67. 


~ Name 
H Address. 
« Post Office 
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“CERT 2 SILO FILLER 
1 HAY CUTTER 
By all odds, the best buy is thesturdy, up-to-the- 
minute, cost-cutting Gehl. Excels in light running, 
clean cutting at low speed. Saves time and work. 
Special hay feeder cuts hay into mow with 
hay fork speed. Saves half the storage space. Cattle 


clean it all up—no waste. Efficient blower can’t 
clog. Fills highest silos at low speed. 


CACHES 


pi 
-DUE TO 
LUGGING WATER 


For less than you may think, you can 
have a BURKS Water System in 
your home. Save your back—save 
your time—enjoy city home con- 
veniences. Soon pays for itself in 
extra eggs—extra milk — extra 
weight on beef and 

hogs. Get prices on— 


All steel construction, unb reak~ | 
able "Sse ge =~ is gears, . TRI WATER 
Fills silo, cuts hay intomow, _ B SYSTEMS 


MARES BVASS Stiage, 
Send for 4 . Sas feet. Deep Well 
FREE CATALOG , A " > lift water up to 2 


ae allow Well Systems lift water 28 


Educer Systems 
10 feet. Gives you 


and name of aera OY . automatic, uninterrupted service 
-arest deale ~ j year after year at low cost. Only 
aa i a Se } ONE Moving Part. Largest ca- ‘ 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. f° H yacities. Self Priming. Write for SuperTurbineSystem 


446 Water St FREE Catalog. 


for Shallow Weilts 


West Bend, Wis. " | DECATUR PUMP CO., 181 Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 
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VETERINARY 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Menace 


To CERTAIN politicos and industriali 
and our new generation of farmers 
wish to “burn it in”’ that the menace of i: 
ported foot-and-mouth disease is no id| 
dream. 

No other disease spreads so quickly, 1 
utterly contagious, or capable of suc! 
widespread havoc as foot-and-mouth d 
ease. Our American cattle, hogs, and sh« 
are totally susceptible because our nation 
free of the disease. 

Many harbor the belief that dress 
meat is the only danger factor in the 
ports from infected countries. However, the 
virus can easily be carried by hides or pelts 
in straw packed around shrubs or in pack- 
ing cases, in bones used for fertilizer, by 
work clothing or shoes of people from 
infected premise, possibly by migrato1 
birds, and by myriad other sources. Wi 
clipper planes landing on our shores withi1 
48 hours after leaving African or Orient 
ports, this disease is too close for comfort 

Every livestock man in the nation mus 
maintain a day-and-night vigil agains 
this most dreaded of all animal plagues 
Even slightly suspicious symptoms should 
be immediately reported to the local ve 
erinarian., 


Sleeping Sickness Vaccination 


Risks oF bothersome aftermaths such as 
excessive swellings, stiff necks, and kindre: 
troubles following injection of sleeping sick- 
ness vaccine to horses are almost altogethe1 
eliminated by a new method of vaccina- 
tion. 

This method is called the intradermal o1 
intracutaneous method. About 15 drops 
of highly concentrated chick embryo vac- 
cine is injected in a linear strip just into 
but not beneath the skin with a fine needle. 
This is repeated in seven to 10 days. A 
local reaction shown by some swelling 
should follow the injection. This disap- 
pears in a few days. 

Tests by Government research workers 
on the new method showed that horses and 
mules received protection equaling or ex 
ceeding the former method where 10 times 
the amount of vaccine was injected be- 
neath the skin (subcutaneous method). 

While only 16,399 cases of horse sleepin 
sickness were officially reported in 194! 
all livestock authorities continue to ad\ 
cate immunization of horses and mules 
month or more before the summer dang 
season. The disease occurs in cycles and a 
disastrous wave may appear at any time. 


New Way to Prevent Necro 


ENCOURAGING RESULTs in the fight 
against necrotic enteritis in swine, com- 
monly called bloody scours, are reported ! 
the Michigan State College Experimen 
Station. 

G. K. Davis, L. L. Madsen, and V. 
Freeman of the station have found that t! 
addition of liver, yeast, and particul 
nicotinic acid to the ration will prevent 
disease. 

Necrotic enteritis is a disease of the 
gestive tract and is second only to chole1 
with which it is often confused, in mortal 
rate. However, it may exceed cholera 








economic loss because of its wide distribu- 
tion and the poor performance of diseased 
animals. 

Affected animals first show profuse 
diarrhea, rapidly followed by jaded appe- 
tite, unthrifty condition, roughened skin 
and haircoat, apparent abdominal pain, 
anemia, and frequently death. 

The Michigan experiments found that 
pigs kept under best sanitary conditions 
contracted necrotic enteritis, altho it long 
has been considered a filth disease. They 
also noted that animals fed a basic ration 
of yellow corn developed symptoms of the 
disease much more frequently than those 
fed chiefly on barley, even when running 
together in the same lot under identical 
sanitary conditions. When fed wheat or 
oat groats intermediate numbers were 
affected. From this ¢lue, they started sup- 
plementing the ration with yeast, liver, 
and nicotinic acid, and found they re- 
ceived surprising results in preventing and 
curing necrotic enteritis. 

From these tests they have concluded 
that the disease is due to nicotinic acid 
deficiency in the ration coupled with 
causal bacteria in the intestinal tract. To 
bear out their conclusions, they investi- 

gated, wherever possible, the rations fed 

before and after outbreaks of the disease. 

These findings indicate that where feed 

rich in nicotinic acid was fed, necrotic 
enteritis did not appear. 

Because of limited data on the amount of 
nicotinic acid contained in many feeds, the 
exact amount necessary in a ration to fore- 
stall the disease is not yet known. 


> 


Pig Parasites Are Expensive 


; Most FARMERS are well sold on the idea 
r that it pays to raise pigs on clean ground. 
. Not long ago Government veterinarians 

ran some rather extensive tests and kept 


r figures on costs between pigs raised on 
; clean ground in contrast to pigs allowed 
_ on pastures previously grazed by hogs and 
) thus contaminated with worm eggs. 

; In every instance infestations of para- 
\ sites were less severe and of shorter dura- 


; tion in the pigs ranged on clean ground. 
a But the great contrast came when actual 
costs were tabulated. Surprising as it may 


: seem, approximately 14 percent more feed 
{ was required to produce each pound of 

weight in pigs on contaminated ground 
5 than in pigs on clean ground .. . a dif- 


, ference that might well mean the difference 
between profit and loss. 

















““Mr. Christie once saw a safe 











fall on a man’s head!” 


Think of this year’s harvesting problems . . . a possible 
shortage of labor that might prevent you from getting 
to your crops when you should . . . the expense and 
bother of a threshing crew . . . the danger of not being 
able to make the most of a good crop and good prices 
... the possibility of loss due to down or tangled grain 
... then, think of how you'd like to be free of these old 
problems—free to enjoy harvest time the way you've 
always wanted to! 


Talk with your friends and neighbors who've used 
Oliver Grain Master combines and who know about 
the 90-year-old reputation for making fine bharvest- 
ing machinery that's behind them. You'll see how 
a Grain Master, at small cost, eliminates your depen- 
dency on threshing crews—how it pays for itself by 
saving more of your grain, even those crops the weather 
has beaten down—how it is capable of working day 
after day without interruption. 
























Test an Oliver Grain Master in your fields! You'll be 
jesse yA more than pleased with its grain-saving ability and its 
freedom from old-fashioned canvas draper failures! 


You'll wonder how you got along without its smooth, 
controlled, straight-in-line threshing that separates 
the grain from the straw with almost 100% depend- 
ability—its light draft, smooth and easy operation that 
make “in-the-field” repairs and complicated adjust- 


. nw ment things of the past! 
aS Oliver builds 5 to 12-foot machines. There’s a Grain 
~! =" Master to fit your needs! 


——--—--———-—-—------7 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. ! 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 8F-5-41 | 
Please send me full details on the Oliver 
§0.60, 80. 100 or 12 DD foot cut Grain j 

Master (Check which). 

Send free tractor test table and tell me where i 

I can test the Oliver 60 [, 70 (1) (Check 

which). ; 
| 
| 
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Ride the famous AIR-CONDITIONED 
TEESE 
DIES. Liners 









BETWEEN 
SEATS 










for the 


PLAN NO vacation 


you've always wanted to take. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. Old Faithful 
Geyser, Grand Canyon, Boiling Pools. 


CALIFORNIA. SanFrancisco, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Catalina, So. California. 


COLORADO. Mile High Denver, Long's 
Peak, Estes Park, Colorado Springs. 


BLACK HILLS. Mount Rushmore, 
Needles Highway, Historic Deadwood. 


CHICAGO AND EAST. Washington, Mt. 
Vernon, Atlantic City, New York, New 
England, and Eastern Canada. 


COAST TO COAST ond $9995 
Home Again. Round Trip only * 


Tour United States. Your choice of routes. 
Liberal stopovers. 90 day return limit. 





Vacation trip to.. 


Address 


Town 


that make your life happier. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 


BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS TRAVEL AND TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. F-2, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Please send me complete information on a 


Name Cee ee Se 


em ae bored 


Make your 1941 vacation the grandest ever and 
for less money than you'd believe possible. 
DieseLiner travel is so different—so delightful. 
Individual reclining seats adjust to 5 restful posi- 
tions and assure comfort in viewing the scenery, 
conversing with congenial fellow-travelers, read- 
ing or sleeping. Automatic air-conditioning . . . 
generous space between seats wide, full- 
vision windows . . . smooth Diesel Power. 


LOW COST VACATION TOURS. Arranged to 
fit your vacation budget. One low cost known in 
advance includes round trip transportation, first 
class hotels, sightseeing trips. 

Mail the coupon today. Let us help make your vacation 
the most enjoyable, most economical you’ ve ever known. 


Send Vacation 
Tour Booklet 








ry ‘ ” . ee ’ . 
They Are an Education in themselves. Read the advertising columns of Successful 
Farming thoroly. They enable you to keep up with new methods and developments in items 





Reduce fresh 


SW Lhl 


and keep horse 
at work 


When used as soon as swell- 
ing is noticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off thecongestion. Often 















MY AMAZING NEW 

SEPARATOR 

For limited time only— 

your chance to “pic! 
”* $5.00 












on World's 

Newest, Most Modern 
Separator—all en 
josed! C, B. B . 






tional new fea- 








relieves lameness and swell- 
ing in a few hours. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but proven 4 sizes, Economy Model Separator and 3 sizes, New 
help in relieving windgall, collar gall, fresh bog 
spavin and other congestive troubles. It won’t 
blister or remove hair. Used by many veteri- 
naries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a LONG- 
LASTING BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times! At all druggists or postpaid. 





BSORBINE 


ND turee—all gears and new 
HA clutch enclosed—run in cil bath, 
easily, quietly and safely. 

21 MODELS and SIZES 


Creamaster Streamlined Separator—in hand turning, 
electric or engine power models. Also 3 Bench Models. 
All low priced—ALL the best for the money. Ask about 
It! The New Galloway “ Kitchen Console” All-Electric 
Separator— No gears, no clutch, no cranking, no oiling! 


2 BIG NEW SEPARATOR BOOK 
Don't buy or trade before 

you get big illustrated book— 

all you need to know about 

cream separators—lowest sale 

prices, big trade-in, easy payment terms, ins, 





money-back trial. Don't forget 
fa, INTRODUCTORY OFFER. Write no 
Cc, €&. BUTLER, Pres., The Galloway 

= ine. 109 West St., Waterioo, lowa. 





Co., 






























Fuel Clinic 


| Continued from page 











for the more common fuels. 
Optimu n 


compressi 





Octane 










Kerosene 0 to 10 low 













Tractor distillate 10 to 45 low 
Third-grade 

gasoline 50 to 68 mediun 
Regular gasoline 70 to 75 high 
Ethyl! gasoline 80 very high 







Airplane fuel Up to 100 very high 








Few tractor engines as yet are design: 
for over 75-octane fuel. 

Low-grade fuels such as kerosene 
distillate-‘are low on the anti-knock scak 
and require low or medium compressio! 
Higher-grade gasolines are more carefully 
refined, are treated with tetraethyl lead 
and range upward on the octane scal 
They can be burned in low-compressi 
engines, as is common practice, but requ 
higher compression for maximum power. 

In Ohio, a current survey reveals that 
only 40 percent of the tractors are high- 
compression, yet over 85 percent burn 
gasoline. Similar investigations in Illinois 
and Kansas show that at least three out of 
four tractors burn gasoline. Yet nearly hali 
of the new tractors in those states are low- 
compression. 

Some owners who burn gasoline choose 
low-compression tractors so that they can 
change to low-grade fuel in case the gas 
tax refund is ever repealed, Some want t 
switch to low-cost kerosene or distillate for 
heavy work in the heat of the summer. 



















Ox THE other hand, if you are keeping 
your low-compression tractor on a steady 
diet of gasoline, it may be possible for you 
to increase its power 20 to 25 percent with 
adjustment and higher compression. 

For low-grade fuels, you may want t 
retard the spark (to prevent too-high pres- 
sure at the end of the compression strok« 
Low-grade fuels are heavy, less volatile 
which means that you need a hot manifold 
to vaporize them. By setting your manifold 
at the “hot’’ position, you simply open u; 
the hot-air register of exhaust gases an 
preheat the fuel-air mixture. Also, for low- 
grade fuel, be sure your spark plugs are th 
“hot” type. Hot plugs heat to a cherry rec 
inside the combustion chamber and burn 
off low-grade fuel from the points. 

Low-compression engines burning low- 
octane fuels do best when the heat is on anc 
the load is heavy. If the day is cool, you 
may want to close the shutters or radiato! 
flap. Warming up on gasoline to sta! 
always advisable. 

If low-grade fuel is the bill-of-fare !o! 
your tractor, be sure to allow for c1 
case dilution. Fortifying the oil with a [1 
quart every day or so, and draining 
crankcase every 40 to 60 hours, are recom- 
mended by most manufacturers. 

Gasoline generally costs two to eight! 
cents a gallon more than low-grade tues, 
depending on the gasoline tax or amou! 
of gasoline tax refund in your state. Is 
worth the extra cost per gallon to cast you! 
lot with high compression and burn gas° 
line altogether? 

It may help you to know what to expect 
in the way of tractor performance. A trac 
tor engineer for one of the leading manu- 
facturers cautioned me not to expect 
quick return, in fuel savings, of monc} 
vested in changing a tractor over to high 
compression. ““Your important gain W™ 
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ister, is often more economical.” 


T ) GET his experience firsthand, I made 
a trip to see Horace Barber, Genoa, Illinois, 


tractor farmer. 


“We installed high-compression pistons 
in this tractor when it was new,” Barber 


confided. “After that it would pull four 
plows—we tried it. But we learned that it 
was better to pull three plows faster at full 
throttle in third gear instead of second. 

“The story goes back to our old two- 
plow, steel-wheeled tractors. We changed 
them over to high compression and sub- 
stituted rubber tires for steel. High com- 
pression and air tires combined made 
three-plow tractors out of them. They used 
18 percent less fuel, not per hour, but per 
acre. 

At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Karl Hoppe 
laid aside a kit of wrenches in his workshop, 
and consented to give me the recipe for 
high-compressioning a tractor. Buying a 
second tractor to handle the work would 
have required another operator. Instead, 
Karl decided to high-compression his old 
one and do the work himself. His tractor 
was about due for an overhauling anyway. 
He was already burning gasoline because 
of the tax rebate, so he decided to increase 
the compression ratio to about six to one. 

He did four things: 

1. Installed high-compression pistons 
with new cylinder liners to match. 

2. Replaced “hot” spark plugs with the 
“cold” type. 

3. Set the manifold at the “‘cold’’ posi- 
tion. 

4. Adjusted the spark until there was a 
faint ping under the extra heavy load. 

Hoppe’s total expense for high-compres- 
sioning his three-plow tractor, aside from 
his own labor, was $28.50. “I shifted from 
third gear to high and now cover 15 per- 
cent more ground per day,” he asserted. 
‘Is it worth the higher cost per gallon over 
cheap fuel? If your farm is already amply 
powered, it may not pay. If not, it’s worth 
considering.” 


Tue future may change the whole trac- 
tor-fuel picture. Scientists of the U.S.D.A. 
regional research laboratory at Peoria, 
Illinois, have succeeded in making an 
engine run on starch dust made from pul- 
verized grains as well as oil extracted from 
soybeans. 

Who can tell? “‘We may be burning al- 
cohol mixed with water,’’ muses one fuel 
chemist. “If the water turned to steam in 
the cylinders, we might have the first 

ternal-combustion steam engine.” 








“Cohen's always been a dramatist at heart!" 


increased power rather than in lower 
fuel bills,” he explained. ‘Remember that 
pulling a bigger implement is not the only 
way to use more power. Retaining your 
present implements, but pulling them 





The house 
that set itself 
on fire] 





A few oily rags left in the corner of a kitchen closet... 
slowly storing up a self-generated heat . . . suddenly bursting 
into flames. But for the dog’s alarm, this master would have 
lost his home. 

This type of fire is not unusual. Plenty of “self-starting” fires 
are among the 3000 losses reported daily to the national “Fire 
Clinic” established by 200 capital stock fire insurance compa- 
nies. Study of such causes has led to the promotion of better 
building laws, better fire-fighting facilities, wider public con- 
cern about fire prevention. 


When you buy capital stock company fire insurance for your 

home, barns, tractor and other farm equipment, you are getting 

sound protection at the lowest safe rate—and, besides, you 

share in the fire-prevention work that is bringing greater fire- 

safety to the farms and towns of America. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York 
Established 1866 


Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 





“Congratulations! While serving our local 


communities with sound protection, we 





agents will proudly salute the National 
Board in May as it rounds out 75 years of 
nation-wide service . . . and concentrates on 


fireproofing the Nation’s defense program.” 
I g prog 
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CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 




































THE best vacations begin at home—with Union 
Pacific Stages’ new vacation folders! Fun in ’41 starts as 
soon as you mail the coupon! 


Do it TODAY. Then study the folders. It’s like having 
a travel specialist help plan your trip! Just pick the 
places you want to see and decide how long you can 
stay—all the bothersome details, including hotel and 
side trip reservations, are taken care of in advance! 
You'll find ways to do more, see more, save more on an 

air-conditioned Union Pacific Super-Coach tour! 

















UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


The Querland—Weondarlband Route 








Wherever 


ad WATER 


is a Problem 


@ A dependable F & W system will sup- 
ply an abundance of running water at 
small cost. Sizes and types to meet all 
needs. . for deep wells and shallow wells.. 
embodying exclusive features developed 
in our 75 years’ experience. Trouble-free 
service, long life, low operating costs. 
Free Book helps 
select equipment 
for your needs. 
Write today. 





FLINT & WALLING 
MFG. CO., INC. 
593 Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. 


75th Anniversary Year 





500,000 FARMERS ARE 


KILLING WEEDS 


BY SCORCHING AND SEARING 


ony 10¢ per hr. 


Learn how. Send for FREE Booklet, - tr offer 
and money back guarantee. Write AEROIL 
5703 Park Ave., West New York, N. J. 


Have You Something to Sell? 
Livestock, baby chicks, pet stock, farm lands—any- 
thing! Use Successful classified section 
Rates are reasonable. Write Successful Farming, Des 
SLoines, Lowa, for details 
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RID-IN’ DOWN THAT OLD "TEK-AS 
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Liven Up the Party 
Singing 


COWBOY SONGS 


All Sure-Fire Favorites 


\ AS there ever a warmer, friendlier 


party? Madge and Bill and Tom lead 
the singing—and the rest join in the 
chorus of **Ridin’ Down That Old Texas 
Trail.”’ 

But you don’t know the words, the 
tune? You’ll quickly learn with Suc- 
cessful Farming’s 32-page book ‘‘Popu- 
lar Cowboy Songs’’ (No. K167). There 
are 19 cowboy songs complete with 
words, music, and piano accompani- 
ments—to swing you right into the old 
“Wild West.”? Never a dull moment at 
any party when you all gather around 
to sing such grand cowboy ditties. 
**Popular Cowboy Songs”’ sells for only 
10c. Send for your copy today! Address 
all orders to Successful Farming, 2205 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 











Sound Farm Program 


{ Continued from page 18 


improve the money returns of farmers w! 
produce primarily for market ought to | 
kept separate from those to aid self-suffic- 
ing farmers in improving upon the w: 
they meet their requirements. The lot 
farm people who are not contributing m 
terially to the stream of products flowii 
into the market places will not be im- 
proved thru raising market prices. Gain 
from increasing dollar incomes and far 
prices will go to farmers who produce | 
sell. For the others, different standard 
should be used. 

Will there be need for production-ad- 
justment in the future? It is inescapabl 
that market outlets will continue to hay 
limits. If the amounts put on the market 
are greater than buyers stand ready to 
take at a satisfactory price, a lower pric: 
must be accepted if they are to be moved 
Nothing is to be gained by maintaining 
permanently an agriculture expanded be- 
yond the needs of the available market 
The longer-run solution for such a situa- 
tion lies in bringing Agriculture’s capacity 
to produce into line with outlets. 


THERE is increasing pressure for fixing 
higher loan values on stored farm products 
in order to raise prices. Indirectly at least, 
these loans represent a form of price- 
fixing or -pegging. Farming is one business 
which has remained competitive. Farm 
prices, consequently, play an important 
part in directing production. Fixed or 
pegged prices will affect production. Like 
it or not, any form of price-fixing by 
Government action calls for some produc- 
tion control by Government. This is a 
point which is often overlooked. 

Widespread support continues for some 
sort of two-price system under which 
prices for the domestic sales will be held at 
higher levels than for exports. Many ap- 
pear to believe that somewhere there is a 
world market ready to absorb willingly 
any quantity which we may see fit to dump 
on it. This is not very realistic. The post- 
war world is apt to be rather well forti- 
fied with trade barriers, many of which 
will impose quantity restrictions. Coun- 
tries, including our own, often frown on 
programs of others to dump products; that 
is, to sell abroad for less than at home. 
Moreover, dumping by one country may 
interfere with the sales of another. If we 
subsidize exports of wheat to England, 
Canada feels the effects. If we subsidize 
corn, Argentina is concerned. Besides, is it 
good policy to supply foreign countries at 
lower prices than those charged our own 
consumers? 

While prospects for regaining in full the 
foreign market are none too rosy, the im- 
portance of trying to do so should be recog- 
nized. To this end we need to adopt policies 
which will permit other nations to trade 
with us. In order to export we must be 
willing to accept imports. 

We look with favor upon having opera- 
tors own their farms. Tenancy conse- 
quently is often viewed as an evil. This 
generalization is too sweeping. As has bee! 
said, “the right amount of the right kind 
of tenancy is good but no amount of thé 
wrong kind is good.” While we may hop¢ 
to reduce tenancy we will not eliminate it 
We should aim to strengthen its good 
points and do away with its weaknesses 
The road to ownership should be kept 
open by recognizing that land values must 
be in line with income-earning ability of 








the land. Greater security of tenure is im- 
portant. More permanent plans for operat- 
ing tenant farms need to be developed. 

Liberal appraisals, artificially low in- 
terest rates, and easy collection policies 
will not eliminate farm debt. It must stay 
in line with ability to pay. Easy credit 
which is translated into higher land values 
is no lasting solution. Future loans should 
be based on ability to repay. Farmers 
should not be expected to pay unreasonable 
interest rates, nor should they expect to 
get money at lower rates than needed to 
make available the loanable funds. 

Programs of the future may well make 
sharper distinctions for different objectives. 
For example, instead of treating soil-con- 
servation as a tail to the adjustment kite, 
special programs to serve each purpose 
should be developed. This does not mean 
that it is not possible to combine a certain 
amount of conservation with crop-adjust- 
ment or vice versa. Each, however, calls 
for more than incidental treatment. Con- 
servation requires programs adapted to the 
particular needs of specific parcels of land 
rather than determined by market supply. 
The operator and the public both have re- 
sponsibilities in soil-conservation. The pub- 
lic, however, may tire of conservation 
which serves as a cloak for distributing 
benefit payments. 

There is evident need for improved hu- 
nan nutrition. Many diets are inadequate 
yecause Of lack of ability to buy or thru 
nproper choice. Distribution of surpluses 
1 order to increase returns to farmers is 
.elpful but alleviates the problem only in 
part. The inadequacy of diets and the 
existence of farm surpluses are largely un- 
related. Adequate diets for the longer run 
call for more than mere surplus-removal 
programs, 

I alk of giving the farmer a larger share 
of the national income may be expected 
to continue. Of course, if farmers are given 
a larger share of the existing income some- 
one else will get less, There is no perfect or 
automatic way of distributing income be- 
cause there is no exact measure of each 
individual’s contribution to the total. More 
rather than less effort to assist the weaker 
members of society may be expected in 
the future. 
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Any farm program of the future which 
pays attention only to the farmer and 
farming will be inadequate. Agriculture is 
affected very directly by the policies and 
programs of Industry and Labor. Instead 
of using these as justification for special 
consideration for the farmers, agricultural 
leadership would do well to take a position 
in which it will remain free to demand of 
other groups that their programs serve the 
ends of public welfare. The remedy for 
production-curtailment and unemploy- 
ment in other lines is not for Agriculture to 
follow suit. More emphasis needs to be 
placed on producing to satisfy human 
needs more adequately. That is, the prob- 
lem involves more than an improvement 
in the way income is distributed, important 
as that is. The total income itself must be 
increased. This can come only thru the 
production of more goods and services. 

he preceding lays no claim to being a 
cific farm program. It seeks instead to 
emphasize the fact that an agricultural 
program for the future in order to be satis- 
laclory must rest on something more sub- 
stantial than narrow, selfish group interest. 
General welfare must be kept in mind. if 
ers keep this in mind they will be in a 
position to demand that other groups of 
society and the Government do the same. 











What if | Don’t Die? 


AYBE you’ve been thinking of 

life insurance only as a benefit 
after death. But one of the finest things 
about life insurance is what it can do 
for you while you're alive/ 

With a Northwestern Mutual insur- 
ance plan, you can look forward to 
more enjoyable leisure when you retire 
either on the farm or away from it. You 
can have those vacation trips—the fun 
of travel—without having to pinch 
pennies. You 
can have the fi- 
nancial scope 
and freedom 
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MORE THAN 
700,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


that comes with 


4 steady income. 





For instance, your monthly payment 
checks can start at age 65 and continue 
as long as you live! 

Right now, there are more than 
100,000 farmers who own North- 
western Mutual life insurance for their 
own as well as their families’ protec- 
tion. Many of these men—perhaps in- 
cluding some of your friends—are reap- 
ing the harvest of insurance savings. 

If you know a Northwestern Mutual 
policyholder, talk to him about the sav- 
ings advantages of life insurance. Or, 
better still, ask a Northwestern Mutual 
agent to show you why it pays to save 
—for your own future—with The 
Northwestern Mutual. 


We zee {HE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Get Something for Nothing! Just read the advertising columns of Successful Farm- 
ing. Many worthwhile and educational booklets are being sent FREE to those requesting 


copies. Write for yours today. 





FREE! NewLooklet 


QW 70 BUILD with 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Do the work yourself, with simple 
tools. Use ANY plan. FREE booklet 
tells how to build better, cheaper, 
more _ durable buildings with GAL- 
VANIZED (Zinc-coated) SHEETS for 
roofs, walls, etc. Describe buildings 
(kind, size) you expect to build this 
year and we will also send you 


ONE OF THESE PLANS FREE 









i= Range Check plan wanted. 
Shelter Write address in mar- 
Cc] Brooder gin of ad, and return, 

House or give full details on 


‘| Machine postcard. DO IT 
Shed TODAY! 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, Inc. 





Dept.30 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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tnddearilly! 


This gas-producing powder 

will solve your pest problem. 

Used by formers throughout 

the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 


SAFE + CERTAIN 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 


Vo Wo. 45¢ 1 fhe. 75% (lerger sizes lower) 
Spout con for Ants 30¢ 


It's the Gas that Kills ‘em! 
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CLOROX 
CLEANLINESS 


goes far beyond 
visible cleanliness! 


Scienriric TESTS reveal 

that even homes with every 

appearance of cleanliness 

harbor invisible germ dan- 
gers. Health authorities recommend hy- 
gienic cleansing as the most effective 
way to combat this menace. It's the type 
of cleanliness provided by Ultra-refined 
Clorox... for Clorox is outstanding 
among germicides scientists proclaim 
safest, best suited for household use. It's 
free from caustic... intensified in disin- 
fecting action ...extra-gentle on linens... 
dependable in its many personal uses. 








Clorox disinfects, deodorizes and re- 
moves numerous stains from tile, enamel, 
porcelain, linoleum, wood surfaces... 
“W bleaches white cottons 

“When ifs’: + and linens snowy-white 
& (brightens fast colors), 

= makes them fresh-smell- 

|= ing, sanitary. Directions 

* onthe label. 


Copr. 1941. Clorox Chemica! Co. 


tafe 
CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES * DEODORIZES « DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
.. Even Scorch, Mildew 





FROM OLD AUTO PARTS 


Now anyone can build a strong, dur- 

able, all-purpose tractor at lowest 

pousible cost. Easily handles plowing, 

cultivating, hauling and heavy farm 

work. Our proved working plans m ake 

it simple to build. Large 22” x 34” drawings give every construction 
detail. Complete plans, parts list, and instruction book, only $1 00 
postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


Science and Mechanics, Dept. M-30, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago 





ENLARGED OR 
TENDER JOINTS 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 
ions, enlarged or tender joints, you’ 
get quick relief with the New Super- 
Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make . . how much they 
lift shoe pressure off the sensitive spot. New 
in design and texture and 630% softer than 
before! Do not come off in the bath. More eco- 
nomical! Cost but a trifle. Sold everywhere. 


NEW Sa So Insist on genuine 
2 4 


Dr. Scholl's! 


WAY a Ti) ky Ae Eb 
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On “The River of Silver” 


in one more day’s flight by PAA—to 
Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina. 

“Rio and BA! Rio de Janeiro is the 
Queen City of the Tropics, and Buenos 
Aires is the busy metropolis of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Rio’s beauty is a little over- 
done, perhaps, a lily that is gilded too 
much, with her flowering trees, her pastel 
buildings, and her miles and miles of in- 
laid sidewalk. Buenos Aires is a dashing, 
busy beehive, with more millionaires per 
capita, I was told, than New York City. 

“TI enjoyed Rio, and I think the view 
from the Floria Hotel there beats the 
world. But I wanted to get out in the 
country where Brazil grows her crops, her 
corn and coffee and cotton and cattle. That 
means South Brazil. 


Wits Nazi control, Brazil’s corn de- 
velopment would come still faster and more 
certainly, and our day as an exporter of 
pork and lard to Cuba, Mexico, or any 
other country—our 
whole pork products 
export market which 
runs into millions of 
dollars annually— 
would be lost for- 
ever. It is something 
to think about— 
whether we will co- 
operate with Brazil 
and Argentina, at 
the expense of a little 
immediate economic 
loss perhaps, and 
keep Pan-American- 
ism as a_ bulwark 
against Nazi infiltra- 
tion, or let Pan- 
Americanism go by 
the board and find 
ourselves ultimately 
with our entire mar- 
ket gone and the 
Nazis’ border with 
us the Rio Grande 
River. 

*T found a similar 
question confronting 
me when I went to Argentina from Brazil. 

*‘I was reared on a Cornbelt farm, and 
so in Argentina I spent most of my time in 
Argentina’s corn country and on the wheat 
farms and cattle ranches of the pampas. 

“Yes, it’s a great corn country. Next to 
the United States it leads the world—but, 
after all, produces only about as much corn 
as Illinois alone. In the corn area the rain- 
fall is 32 to 40 inches and the yield is 30 to 
40 bushels. The soil is two to three feet of 
good black dirt over six feet more of a rich 
brown soil. It is very fertile and level, and 
there is no erosion problem. 

‘Of course, corn is corn anywhere in the 
world, but I found some sharp differences 
between corn farming in Argentina and in 
the U. S. For one thing, in Argentina most 
of the corn farming is on big land holdings, 
on a big-scale basis, with individual units 
farmed by tenants. Another difference is 
that nearly all the crop, 80 percent of it or 
more, is sold abroad. Very little corn is fed 
at home, because Argentina cattle are all 
raised and fattened on grazing. 

“I’ve been in Argentina at both planting 
and husking time, this time at planting 
time in November. That’s springtime in 
Argentina. The narrow rows puzzled me, 
only 27 inches apart, with the hills about 
10 inches apart in the row. They use three- 
row horse-drawn planters or five-row trac- 
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“Hey, Ralph! Look!” 


[ Continued from page 16) 


tor outfits. Most of the farmers I talked | 
said that one or two cultivations is all the, 
ever give a field of corn—and that muc' 
of it is only harrowed a time or two 
then let alone. 

“But the corn itself! It’s hard 
flinty, with small kernels, most of it yelloy 
altho I saw some white and some red. On 
variety is called Cuarenton, from the Spanis! 
word for 40, and the name indicates the 
number of days before ears begin to form 
They told me that good dent corn will 
grow there but nearly everyone grows flint 
because it doesn’t absorb moisture, and 
once dried out, can stand the long water 
haul to the export market better. 

*‘Corn-husking starts in Argentina by 
March. ’They husk it on the stalk, as we di 
in the Cornbelt, but into bags instead of 
wagons. Then comes the troje stage, one 
striking feature of Argentina’s corn-grow- 
ing. The éroje is an Argentina corncril 
and the whole country is covered wit! 
them. A _ few 
poles are stuck in th 
ground to form 
circle about 20 to 3 
feet in diameter 
bound with wire 
Then it is lined 
tightly with lon 
stalks of cane 
sorghum or = sun- 
flower that ar 
grown just for 
purpose, for the 
“slats” of the cril 
There is usually 
long cable, running 
from the ground t 
the top of the cril 
and the corn 
pulled by horses up 
the cable in a hop- 
per and dumped 
These trojes are us- 
ually about 16 feet 
high. 

“The shelling rigs 
are a sight to behold 
They are mammoth 
steam-driven affairs, usually owned and 
operated—for a shelling charge of a half. 
cent a bushel—by the general store men 
in the community. (These general store 
people sell everything from groceries t 
heavy farm machinery, besides buying 
corn and doing custom shelling. They 
figure to furnish most of what the corn 
farmers in the community need, and keep 
them so eternally in debt to them that 
they get all their business both buying 
and selling.) They take the shelled corn 
and store it in bags, under tarpaulins, 
unti] they send it on for export. 


Bur now there is little export. Most of it 
in the past has gone to Europe, and the war 
and the blockade have shut that outlet 
nearly down. Corn now is piling up. We 
think we have surpluses in the United 
States—but we don’t know what a surplus 
is compared to Argentina’s problem. 

*‘Now they are burning corn in Argen- 
tina. Industries and factories are required 
to burn’so much corn for every ton of coal 
to help keep the surplus down, and the 
price from going so low as to ruin the 
country. 

“Yes, Argentina is a competitor of ours— 
one worth keeping an eye on. Next month 
Pll tell you about Argentina’s beef and 
wheat.—Francis Flood” 
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Alfalfa Bests Its Enemies 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


seedbeds at the proper rates and dates for 
the locality concerned are almost sure to 
result in good alfalfa stands. 

Stand-maintenance depends upon con- 
trol of diseases, insects, and weeds, and 
proper management as much as upon 
weather conditions. Leaving a growth of 
eight to 10 inches of forage on alfalfa fields 
in the fall months is universally recom- 
mended as an aid in maintaining good 
stands. This enables the alfalfa plants to 
build up a food reserve in their roots for 
use in starting the next year’s crop and 
helps reduce winter injury. Without the 
fall growth the plants would be weakened 
and be made much more susceptible to 
damage by disease or drought. Also the 
winter cover is valuable in catching and 
holding snow on alfalfa fields. 


Grazinc of alfalfa does not damage 
stands, if done moderately and when the 
soil is dry. But trampling of wet alfalfa 
fields kills plants and greatly reduces 
yields. In periods of drought, restricted 
grazing is especially important—if grazing 
is permitted at all. Restricting grazing to 
early spring permits livestock to eat the 
forage left for winter cover and leaves the 
best of the crop for hay. 

While fertilizers have not been exten- 
sively used for alfalfa crops in the Midwest 
states, experimental results indicate that 
limestone where there is acid soil and 
phosphate on soils with a low phosphorus 
content are decidedly helpful in maintain- 
ing stands and in increasing yields. Ap- 
plication of fertilizers can best be made 
just before or at the time of planting. 

Nurse crops are recommended for use 
only where there is an abundance of mois- 
ture. Sam H. Bober, Butte County, South 
Dakota, who has 1,400 acres of alfalfa on 
his 3,000-acre farm, uses nurse crops—flax 
or barley if alfalfa is planted before May 1, 
millet if planted later. 

Bober, one of the most successful pro- 
ducers of alfalfa and alfalfa seed in the 
Midwest, always makes new seedings of 
alfalfa on weed-free land that has never 
been in alfalfa, or not in alfalfa for several 
years. Some of the alfalfa seeded on the 
Bober farm in 1916 on land just home- 
steaded and being put into cultivation for 
the first time is still producing good crops. 


ln DRY years weeds are controlled on al- 
falfa fields on the Bober farm by the use of 
a spring-tooth harrow. In seasons when 
there is normal rainfall, harrowing has not 
been found necessary. The alfalfa plants 
(Bober grows Siberian, Cossack, and 
Grimm) smother the weeds. 

“Not counting the seed crop,” Bober 
says, “‘alfalfa is our Number One crop. It 
fits in perfectly with our cattle and sheep 
enterprises. For the production of meat, 
milk, and wool we have not been able 
to find any other crop with near the per- 
acre value of alfalfa.” For erosion-control 
alfalfa is effective, Bober and others say. 
It guards soil against wind as well as 
water erosion. 

Alfalfa stands maintained thruout some 
of the driest years in the agricultural history 
of the nation, successful control of grass- 
hoppers by poisoning, work now being 
done in developing new varieties that are 
drought- and wilt-resistant, and the value 
of the crop for feed and erosion-control in- 
dicate that a sharp increase in acreage is 
in the offing thru seasons just ahead. 





A report on FARM INCOME by 
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HESE charts show the progress being 

made by the Atlantic Commission 
Co. and A&P in helping solve agricul- 
ture’s major problems—to give you a 
larger share of the consumer's dollar 
and increase consumption of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

They show how we help you by con- 
ducting our own business as efficiently 
as we know how. 

Note that the 1940 return to growers 
and shippers of 53.3 cents of the cus- 
tomer's dollar spent in A&P stores is an 
increase of 6.5 cents over 1937. This is 
an increase of more than 13 per cent 
in just four years, This increased return 
is well above the estimated national 
average return on produce marketed 
through all channels. 


Operating Expenses Reduced 


Note too how operating expenses 
have been reduced 19 per cent... how 
spoilage and damage rates have been 
brought down 44 per cent—in just four 
years. These figures show clearly how 
chain store distribution is helping to 
boost farm income by eliminating bottle- 
necks and “toll gates” and perfecting 
a constantly more direct and economical 
route from producer to consumer. 

The full value of this continuing prog- 
ress is not alone in enabling you to 
realize a greater share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, This progress is vitally im- 


portant because it widens your markets 
by making it possible for millions of 
people to buy more of what you grow 
and ship...and because it points 
directly to future improvements in further 
cutting wastes and perfecting handling 
methods—a down-to-earth approach to 
the problem of increasing farm income. 


All Producers Benefit 


These increased returns and widened 
markets benefit directly the many thou- 
sands of growers who market their prod- 
uce through the Atlantic Commission 
Co. But our work is of the utmost 
importance also to those of you who 
market through other channels. Atlantic 
Commission Co. and A&P set an ex- 
ample of economical distribution that 
induces more and more distributors to 
improve their methods—with resultant 
benefits to all producers. 

These figures show clearly the benefits 
growers derive from A&P’s policy of sel- 
ling large amounts of many items, of se- 
curing faster turnover at a minimum net 
profit (1.7 cents in 1940). They show that 
what we do day-in day-out gives you an 
increasing share of the consumer's dol- 
lar and enables you to sell more fruits 
and vegetables through Atlantic Com- 
mission Co. and other channels. 

in continued progress of this kind lies 
the hope of increasing benefits to all of 
us—consumers, distributors and growers. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO. Inc. 
Affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
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Put this tough, waterproof paper under 
floors and over sheathing when you 
build. It seals out moisture, dust and 
drafts for the life of the house—saves 
fuel and upkeep — gives you more 
comfort, Use SISALKRAFT in all farm 
buildings — it is so tough it goes 
into place without tears or punctures 
— does the job building paper is 
supposed to do. It's the low-cost way 
to tighter, drier, warmer buildings. 


Ask Your Lumber Dealer 


He'll tell you why SISAL- 
KRAFT is the best. Have 
him give you a free sample 
and literature. If no dealer 
near you, write. 
ca The SISALKRAFT Co. 
\ 205V West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 





bogs New Free Book 


SETTLES YOUR PROBLEM 





*THE CRILLEN 


'' How to choose a memorial’’ answers all 
questions in this important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book. 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now. Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
Corp., 200 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE CRILLEN — One of many new exclusive Rock 
of Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 
satisfaction. 
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Shop at Home Today. Roam thru the 
advertising columns of Successful Farming in the quiet 
and comfort of your home 








GARDEN AND : 
STANDARD SMALL FARM TRACTORS Pan 
Powerful Gas Tractors for SmallFarms, A ‘ 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, Ai » 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. a LAG 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels, Rubber or § 
Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. ‘ 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog » , 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. 
3235 Como Ave. 613 West 26 St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
2420 Market St. 
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A “Growing” Church 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


appointed publicity man, went to work. 
They remained loyal and faithful workers. 

Hybrid seed corn companies were con- 
tacted and asked to donate seed for the 
project. This they did gladly. We made a 
list of all farmers who were prospects. This 
included not only those who were mem- 
bers of the church, but a// who were not 
members of or who did not support any 
religious body in any way. 

We next distributed seed corn to each 
farmer who had signed up an agreement 
to plant, tend, and deliver an acre or half 
acre of corn “For Christ and His Church.” 
We soon had 34 acres of corn “growing 
for God.” 

The committee next had God’s Acre 
Signs made. ‘‘God’s Acre Farmer,” ‘““The 
Christian Church,” and the brand of seed 
used by the farmer for the acres were 
lettered on. These we nailed up in front of 
the farmer’s place. People who drive into 
a God’s Acre Farmer’s yard see the sign 
and ask questions. This gives the man, his 
wife, or some member of his family a 
chance to tell the story. They do, and are 
proud of it. 

Each farmer or family planted, culti- 
vated, and husked its acre for God. Tho 
many gave the average yield of their field, 
some planted a special acre, and all were 


The congregation celebrates burning of the 
mortgage at a bounteous Sunday dinner. Mrs. 
Shepard, who is also a minister of the Gos- 
pel, sits beside her husband at table's end 


vitally conscious that God’s Acre was there, 
a growing part of their combined effort 
with Him. Many of these farmers and their 
families had not attended church services. 
As the corn grew, many a man began to 
feel, for the first time in years, that God 
was real and near. The reality of God again 
filled his heart with wonder and peace. 
Many have started coming to worship 
services regularly again. 

One God’s Acre Farmer was in ill 
health at husking time. “Preacher,” he 
said, “‘you’ll have to shuck my acre.” And 
we did. We borrowed a wagon here, a 
team there, and a hook another place and 
went out one morning and had it in the 
wagon by noon, minus most of the husks. 
A country parson can shuck pretty hard 
for $45! 

Plans were laid for a “Corn Day” in 
Truro; the date was set for December 16. 
At the last meeting before the big day, 
there was great joy expressed by all when, 
after figuring up what each farmer would 
bring, we found that we would have more 
than enough to pay off the $500 mortgage. 

In preparation for Corn Day the com- 
mittee met again to make plans. The ladies 
of the church planned a dinner for God’s 
Acre Farmers and their families. A corn- 
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FOR PROFITABLE 
EGG PRODUCTION 


Calcium is a necessity. 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell 
is the reliable inexpensive 
source of calcium carbon- 
ate. It costs less to have a 
supply on hand all the 
time than not to have it 
at all. 


The big blue pilot wheel on 
every bag of Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell is the symbol of purity. 


At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 
This symbol of service is 


worn by the 350 Success- 





Farming representa- 

tives who ride the rural 

routes. These men have more than sub- 
scriptions to sell. They are sent out to 
show you how our Farm and Home 
Service Bureau can and will help you 
with the solutions of any problems you 
may have in the management of your 
home or farm. When one of these men 


















calls at your home, submit your prob- 
lems to him, and he will gladly give 
or get you a dependable, authorita- 


tive answer. 


BRAND - NEW, 
GRAND NEW 
m CATALOG! 


Finest implement catalog ever printed. 48 big pages, 
84x11. 136 big, detailed photographs show what Planet 
Jr. implements do and how they do it. Clear, concise 
descriptions of seeders, cultivators, fertilizer-distribu- 
tors, steels—for all crops, soils, and types of farms and 
gardens. Save time, work, and money. 


Write for new, big catalog today. S. L. Allen & Co., 
Inc., 3481 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Also Makers of Planet Jr. Tractors. Catalog on request. 


Planet Jr. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


L WEEDS iii 
FLAME GUN. 
2000°F. controlled heat quickly, easily destroys weeds (sees 
and all), poison ivy, crab grass, insects, etc. Keeps drive- 
ways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun 


dred home and farm uses. Burns kerosene. Inexpens 
— safe — easy to use. 10 day trial. 7 popular priced 








HAUCK MFG. CO. 
128 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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crib was found that would hold all of the 
corn. The merchants planned special sales, 
free coffee, cookies, served at the stores by 
out-of-town firms. 
The people of Truro will never forget 
that day. Thirty-four farmers came to 
town bringing their corn in wagons, trucks, 
trailers; some who had not signed up 
brought a sack or two to throw in for good 
measure. A crowd of more than a thousand 
jammed the street and stores. 
' God’s Porker Plan may prove even more 
valuable to the church than the God’s 
Acre. We used both at St. Charles this 
year. In fact, we used three plans, a God’s 
Portion Plan being the third. The com- 
bined results were good. 

The St. Charles Church of Christ is the 
smaller church, having only a few farmers 
who operate on a large scale. Some mem- 
bers have small places in town, others have 
large families and small means. 

The God’s Porker Plan successfully used 
at St. Charles was started when a Mr. 
Merwin Easter, local businessman and a 
deacon in the church, offered to buy a few 
pigs if someone would raise them and give 
them to the church. A number took him 
up, and the result was a nice sum for the 
treasury. Last year, 1940, Mr. Easter of- 
fered to do the same thing. However, now 
we'll set out to ask as many men to raise an 
acre of corn or part of an acre or a pig as 
will—and ask as many townspeople to buy 
pigs for the farmers to raise as will. We 
wrote up an agreement similar to the 
regular God’s Acre pledge, except we 
added a God’s Porker and Portion clause 
to the paper. 

This year a committee will help the 
pastor Call on all farmers or anyone on a 
small place who can raise a pig. Our ex- 
perience shows that few people who can 
raise a pig will refuse. It is a most painless 

way to raise funds. The pig is owned by 
the church and so marked. The farmer 
has no investment. Mr. Porker doesn’t 
take up an acre of ground but will bring 
nearly as much as an acre of corn and 
maybe more, 


Now our God’s Portion Plan, the third 
in our program, works this way: For 
example, Mr. A. D. Jewell, the church 
treasurer at St. Charles, has a number of 
fine apple trees. He set aside one for God, 
sold the apples from that tree, and gave 
the money to the church. The same could 
be done with cherries, grapes, strawberries, 
or anything else. Another family gave 
some potatoes, another a row of sweet 
corn. One family set a hen and raised a 
dozen chickens for the church. A small 
boy raised a rabbit, a girl raised a chicken, 
and so it goes. There is no end to the possi- 
bilities of a thing like that, and you will be 
surprised how fast it adds up when the 
project is promoted. 

Let me say agai that in all three plans 
you can literally raise the needed funds. 
They are Scriptural, embodying the age- 
old principle of the first and best to God. 
They are sensible for rural communities 
and country churches. They provide a way 
to do what needs to be done—and every 
one of you knows what should be done. 

Let us state here that we do not recom- 
mend the Plans as panaceas for all ills. 
Neither do we advocate that they be used 
to supplement the regular weekly offering 
to carry on the normal operating expenses 
of the church. By and large our Plans are 
use to raise extra cash for special projects 

e have suggested. In all humility we 
have tried to present them so you can use 


THE ENRAGED BEASTS REARED 
70 CRUSH OUT OUR LIVES! 


A true experience of JACK STAR, Loreto, California 





“A HERD OF WILD HORSES galloped into our path as we were speeding across 
the New Mexican desert one pitch-dark night,” writes Mr. Star. “I jammed 
on the brakes! The lights went out as the car careened off the nearest horses. 









“PANDEMONIUM BROKE as the bewildered, enraged animals tried to kick the 
cat to pieces! We cowered inside as their thudding hooves smashed lights, 
hood and windshield! It looked as if we were as good as dead! 





i a 










“THEN, GROPING FRANTICALLY, I found our flashlight, 
flashed its brilliant beam into the eyes of the nearest 
horses. Blinded, they hesitated ... then retreated in a rout. 
Thanks to dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, 
we came out of our adventure alive. 


EVEREAD! 


(Signed) 





The word Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 
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ARE YOU MOVING? 


If you are moving this spring, 
please send us your name, pres- 
ent address, and your new address 
as soon as possible so that we can 
continue to send your copies of PUA.) ) . S 

Successful Farming without de- Write for catalog and prices on our new Steel 


lay. Address your letter to L. L. Tractor Sweeprakes made for nearly all makes of 
And Ss . Divisi Ss Tractors,—just the thing for swooning grain shocks 

RECESOR, crvice aVISIOn, uc- or any kind of hay; also Wood and Steel Stackers 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. | and Horse-drawn Sweeprakes. 








New Tractor 


Bucks Hay or Grain Bundles 
Field to Stacker, Barn or Thresher 


Pe bro 











them, if they fit your need. 





WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO,, Box 75, Hastings, Rebraske 
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D0 YOUR WORK 
with LESS HELP! 


With this Papec on your farm, two 
men can put away a lot of hay in a day. 
Chopped hay goes into the barn or stack 
faster, doubles mow capacity, feeds out 
easier, is cleaned up 100%. No one works 
in the hot, dusty mow. No stops for bad 
weather because you can turn uncured 
hay into good grass silage. 

Papec, with its man-saving finger feed 
roll, handles regular silage crops faster and 
easier than any ordinary cutter. Chops and 
stores straw after combining. Shreds 
fodder. Elevates feed grains. 

Send postal or name on margin of this 
ad for FREE BOOKLET telling how to 
handle all your feed and bedding with less 
labor. No obligation. Papec Machine Co., 
735 S. Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 





GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Ailao ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 


CUT YOUR MILKING 
TIME IN HALF / 


Leading dairymen say EMPIRE milks faster; 
@ with lose help... gets more milk. EMPIRE is 
modeled after the natural action of a calf. Each 
cow receives a comfortable, normal 
easy to clean and easy to use a 
12-year-old child can do your 
milking. SEND POSTAL for facts 
on EMPIRE performance. Ad- 
dress Dept S-1. 
EMPIRE MILKING MACHINE CO. 
West Chester, Pa. © 159 Brook St., Eigia, til. 





Milking Machines 
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What's New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 8 } 


topdressed for the corn crop increased the 
per-ton value of the manure to $2.45 per 
ton, as compared with $1.78 where nine 
tons were used at one application. 


Barley. This crop is worth more per bushel 
when fed with corn than when fed as the 
only grain, according to hog-feeding ex- 
periences at the University of Missouri. 
Ground barley in a grain feed of one-half 
barley and one-half shelled corn was worth 
57 cents per bushel as compared with only 
53 cents per bushel when used as a com- 
plete substitute for corn. 




















At the left is shown the water level in a tire 
partially inflated with water. The new tire 
at the right has 100-percent water inflation 


Farm Tires. Tires inflated 100 percent 
with water are in the advanced experimen- 
tal stage and show great promise. Advan- 
tages claimed are increased traction; re- 
duction of bounce on rough ground; re- 
duction of sidewall buckle breaks; elimina- 
tion of attention, since water will not diffuse 
thru rubber as does air; elimination of in- 
ner tubes. In the case of new tractors, tires 
may be 100 percent water-inflated at the 
factory or at the dealer’s without the use of 
the inner tube. For tires already in use, 
such inflations are not recommended with- 
out the use of inner tubes where this system 
is employed. However, mounting and in- 
flation are conducted in the same manner 
as when only part water is used. As in 
partially water-inflated tires, those inflated 
100 percent must contain the proper cal- 
cium chloride solution to prevent freezing. 
A tire 4.00-15 with a valve level filling 
carries approximately 19.3 pounds of wa- 
ter, whereas with 100-percent filling it con- 
tains 30.3 pounds. An 8-32 tire under the 
new system increases its weight from 148 
pounds of water to 225.—Goodyear. 


Barn-Cured Hay. The reference to barn- 
cured hay on page 13 of the April issue of 
Successful Farming interested many readers, 
They will be glad to know, further, that 
Ohio State University agricultural en- 
gineers recently announced it is practical 
to store alfalfa hay in the mow the same 
day it is cut, by use of the forced ventila- 
tion method developed at the University 
of Tennessee. Miller and Shier, of the 
engineers’ staff, observed this method in 
operation on two Ohio farms where hay 
containing 50 percent moisture was suc- 
cessfully cured without fire hazard or dam- 
age last summer. The value of the hay thus 
cured was greatly increased because the 
leaves were not shattered. The hay was also 
superior in color, grade, and protein to 
field-cured hay. Flues in the mow were 
spaced about five feet apart on the mow 
floor and a maximum depth of 18 feet of 
hay above the flues observed. The total 
cost was found to be less than one dollar 
per ton of dry hay, which represented 
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, You often find your 
rose bushes covered with aphis. Protect 
them with “Black Leaf 40.” It also kills 
leaf hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, 
young sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace 
bugs and similar insects. 

A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 


One ounce makes 6 gallons of spray for 
aphis, which can be used on voastabios, Row. 
ers, shrubs and trees. Spray early, before the 
insects damage your plants. Ask your dealer. 
Insist on Original Factory Sealed 
Packages for Full 
Strength 


4139 
Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated 
t Louisville, Kentucky 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


The JOB IS YOURS! 


If you have a car, like to work among 
farmers and would be willing to travel 
part time, write to us today for par- 
ticulars about five openings that we 
have in each of the Cornbelt States. 
Write TODAY to Sales Manager, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Send for free crib blueprints 
with list of materials required 
*““MEYER’’ CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest—strongest—most prac- 
tical. No short turns. 50 bu. in 3 
min. DOUBLE STRENGTH 
MALLEABLE CHAIN OR ROLLER 
CHAIN, Set in crib before you pay 
Choice of 9 .tyles. You save money 
Send for FREE catalogue and crib plans 





KEEN 
EDGES 


MOWER SICKLE & 


Electric Motor Driven. Sharpens your sickle 
like it left the factory. Quickly. Easily. 
A boy can operate it. Attachments for 
sharpening Disks, Ensilage Cutter and Feed 
Mill Knives, like they left the factory. See— 
your dealer or write for free circular. 


BORST CO. DEPT. 1-A MOLINE, ILL. 


HIREDMAN «ix, 


FARM TOOL GRINDER 








BUY THE SILO 
—that is 100% acid proof and moisture 
tight. INDEPENDENT Silos handle 
either CORN or HAY silage efficiently 
Buy an INDEPENDENT—KOROK 
Tile Stave, Tile Block or Redwood— 
for long life. Write today for your 
FREE BOOK and save time. 

INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
404 Pillsbury Ave., St. 


Paul, Minn. 











PORTABLE 
ee a 
The Milker Advancement 
Tlean-tasy, Mt R 
to give 


BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., MADISON, WIS. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower la 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers,N urserymen,Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
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largely the expense of operating the fan. 
The cost of all equipment and installation 
to operate a 20-ton capacity mow was 
$292, and it is estimated the equipment 
should last 20 years. 


Sorghum. Plant two and one-half pounds 
to the acre for kalos and most of the kaffirs, 
and, by all means, treat the seed for smut, 
recommends the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture. Plant as soon as the ground is 
warm. In Oklahoma, plantings for grain 
may be made between March 15 and July 
15. For forage, it may be planted as late as 
September 1, but earlier planting is better. 

Early fall storms damaged a great deal 
of sorghum seed, necessitating careful ger- 
mination tests this spring. In Nebraska the 
grain sorghums were seriously damaged 
last year by a little-known fungus disease 
called charcoal rot, which is responsible 
for a large share of the stalk-breaking. Day 
Milo appeared to suffer less than other 
varieties. LTo escape the disease, plant 
after small grains rather than other crops 
known to be susceptible to the disease. 





This grass-seeding attachment for cultipackers 
proved highly successful in University of Wis- 
consin testing and it is now available for 
general distribution.—Russell and Company 


These crops include sugar beets, soybeans, 
field and garden beans, and corn. 

Varieties recommended in Nebraska are 
Pink Kaffir, Club, and Western Blackhull 
for grain in southeastern counties. Sooner, 
Day, Colby, and Wheatland are suscepti- 
ble to chinch-bug injury and should be 
avoided where it is a possibility. Atlas is 
recommended for forage. In northeastern 
Nebraska, corn is preferred to sorghums. 
As a cash crop, Early Kalo, Kalo, Sooner, 
and Day are recommended for grain, 
while Atlas, Leoti, Early Sumac, and Black 
Amber do best for forage. 


New Tomato. A cross between Break O”’ 
Day and Allred, this variety just released 
has been named Bounty. It was formerly 
designated as N. D. No. 40. It has a short 
vine and is not subject to cracking at the 
stem end. It is a heavy producer of early 
and large-sized fruit. It is expected to be 
widely distributed. 





New Bounty Tomato 





FIRST HOLSTEIN TO PRODUCE OVER 
1200 LBS. BUTTERFAT IN A YEAR ON 
THREE TIMES A 


MILKED WITH A DE 


DAY MILKING 


eS ea a 


LAVAL MAGNETIC 


DURING TEST AND ENTIRE LIFETIME 





MoeN?tvic Rag Apple Colantha Abbekerk, 11-year-old Holstein cow bred 


and owned by Mt. Victoria Farms, 


Hudson Heights, Quebec, has just 


completed a 365-day record of 29,208 lbs. milk and 1263 lbs. fat, an average 
test for a year of 4.32%, on three times a day milking. This is the first time 
that a Holstein cow has produced over 1200 lbs. butterfat a year on three times 
a day milking. Throughout her entire lifetime, including the test, Montvic Rag 
Apple Colantha Abbekerk was milked with a De Laval Magnetic Milker. 

This is just one of many championship records made by De Laval milked 
cows — proving in a most convincing way the superiority of De Laval Milkers. 

You, too, can have the advantages of De Laval champion-quality milking 
for your herd. Why not have the best? Ask your local De Laval Dealer for 
a free trial demonstration or mail coupon below today. 





WHAT THE DE LAVAL 
MILKER WILL DO FOR YOU 


Milk your cows better, faster 
and cleaner — help secure 
maximum lifetime produc- 
tion for your entire herd — 
produce highest quality milk 
—save the most time and 
labor— always milk your 
cows perfectly —give years 
of dependable, satisfactory 
service. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7729. 
New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago,427 Randolph St. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
Please send me, without Milker - 
obligation, full infor- Separator 
mation on Check which 


GEOR ~ ook ccc ceSectcesnccesccoesoeee ° 








Are You Moving? 


If you are, please send us your full name, 


present address, and your new address. Write to Service Division, Successful 
I ] 


Farming, Des Moines, Lowa. 





CHOLERA > . 


WARNING! 


Hog cholera is increasing again—outbreaks 
have jumped nearly 40%. EVERY DROVE 
of pigs should be vaccinated as early as 
possible. 

Cholera strikes without warning. Vaccina- 
tion IN ADVANCE with serum and virus is 
your only protection. 

But be sure your vaccinating is done by a 
Veterinarian. Your Veterinarian knows 
when and how to do the job right. Call him 
and play safe. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
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RUB COLD CREAM INTO 
YOUR VEGETABLES 


You know what dryness does to your 
skin. Dry cold is just as great an 
enemy to your vegetables — and to 
your other foods as well. You can’t 
ee nae 


RY COLD robs foods of their 

rich nutritive juices. Proper 
moisture protects them. And this 
protection is available only in the 
modern air-conditioned ice refrigera- 
tor. The film of water which is always 
resent on melting ice is a natural 
humidity adjuster—keeping veg- 
etables garden-fresh, meats juicy 


and full-flavored. 


Foods also need protection against 
the exchanging of flavors. And that, 
too, the air-conditioned ice refrigera- 
tor gives them—by its ceaseless cir- 
culation of clean-washed air. No other 
type refrigerator assures this essen- 
tial combination of proper moisture, 


vitalized air and constant cold... 
all necessary for complete protection. 


You will be amazed at the low cost of 
these beautiful new ice refrigerators 
—only a third to a half as much as 
other types. Economical to use—a 
servicing of ice lasts three to five 
days or longer. Nothing to get out of 
order ...no noise...no defrosting. 
Plenty of pure, crystal-clear, taste- 
free ice cubes in three to five minutes. 


Talk to your Ice Service Man today— 
or phone your Ice Company. Arrange 
for a free trial in your own kitchen. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


228 No. La Salle Street, Chicago 
In Canada: 137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 


FOR PERFECT REFRIGERATION 
Coted alone c rt crotglt... USE ICE! 


WE CHALLENGE YOU TO LOOK AT ALL 3! 


Before you buy any refrigerator get the 
facts about all 3 types—then choose. We 
challenge you to match the 1941 air- 
conditioned ICE refrigerator in sheer 
food-keeping ability—in its provision 








of both proper moisture and clean- 
washed air, in addition to constant cold. 
We challenge you to match its remark- 
able economy —its complete freedom 
from breakdowns, defrosting and noise. 


The modern ice refrigerator 
illustrated is a large fam- 
ily size PROGRESS priced at 
$49.50 f.o.b. factory. Gen- 
uine air-conditioned ice re- 
frigerators recommended by 
the National Association of 
Ice Industries are manufac- 
tured under the following 
trade names: COOLERATOR, 
ICEDAIRE, OLYMPIC, 
PROGRESS and VITALAIRE. 
Your local Ice Company will 
show you a wide variety of 
styles 1nd sizes available on 
easy terms at prices ranging 
from $29.50 to $94.50. 
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To sow a homely seed, and then to know 
Creation's wonder, as it starts to grow; 
To help a rose climb on to newer heights 
Bringing lovelier days, sweet-scented nights; 
To plant a tree, a heritage so fair— 
Blessed shall be the hands that placed it there. 
We cannot build a bridge, perhaps, nor set 
A streamlined tower against the sky, and yet 
What finer dream, what task of greater worth 
Than helping God make beautiful the earth? 


—Mabel Tuttle Craig 


Waar place do you think music should have in 
the home? Do you believe that the music programs 
offered by the school and radio are enough to develop 
a child’s interest in music? Do you think that every 
child should be encouraged to learn to play some 


musical instrument? 

Will you write and tell me your ideas on music in 
the home? The best suggestions will be published here 
in the belief that an exchange of ideas will be help- 
ful in promoting a greater appreciation of music— 
to the end that our children will grow up knowing the 
joy of being more than just “‘listeners.”” Please send me 
your letters before May 25. 


® ® Once of the most tragic memories of my childhood 
was the death of a little six-year-old girl who lived on 
a neighboring farm. She had stepped on a board that 
had been carelessly left in the yard. It had a rusty 
nail in it. Her mother, busy with her garden and 
chickens, applied a mild antiseptic and thought no 
more about it. Later, when the child became critically 
ill, even anti-tetanus serum could not check the 
vicious poison. Our little neighbor girl died. 


Edited by Margaret Sherman 


Her death made a deep impression on the com- 
munity. Unfortunately, it often takes such a horrible 
example to awaken parents to the need to be con- 
stantly on guard against the seemingly unimportant 
things that result in accidents and illness and, many 
times, even death. 


® @ A farm is a dangerous place. (Insurance com- 
panies rate farming one of the most dangerous occu- 
pations.) A great responsibility rests upon the mother 
in a farm home. With medical aid not always readily 
accessible, she should be an expert in first-aid treat- 
ment, always prepared to handle a variety of situa- 
tions—from a simple bee sting to a broken leg—until 
the doctor comes. Do you know the first-aid treatment 
for heat prostration? Sunstroke? Do you know what 
to do for a severed artery? A serious burn? Do you 
know the antidotes for the common poisons that are 
found on almost every farm? 


® @ The right time to check your knowledge on what 
to do in case of an accident is any time before it hap- 
pens. As an individual, the homemaker can learn 
much about home safety and first aid; but more 
effective is the plan being followed by some groups. 
For example, in Illinois the study of home safety has 
been made a regular part of the home-management 
program sponsored by the extension department of 
the University’s College of Agriculture. 


First-aid and safety classes, conducted by the coun- 
ty nurse or some other qualified person, undoubtedly 
are responsible for considerable decreases in accident 
losses in many communities. If you wish to start one in 
your own group, your local medical society, Red Cross, 
or school officials will be able to advise and help you. 
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Even the dreariest kitchen 
would perk up with a win- 
dow treated with curtains of 
white dotted net, with 
ruffles and bands of red 
calico. Of course, the 
potted geranium helps, too! 


A simple wood cornice in rich 
blue harmonizes with the blue 
plaid wallpaper; and the hearts- 
and-flowers decorations are in 
reds, yellows, and greens. White 
voile curtains edged with blue, 
green, red, and yellow braid 


These handsome draper- 
ies cost exactly 15 cents 
a yard out of a mail- 
order catalog! They're of 
light gray lining material, 
made double width, with 
deep ruffles of dark bur- 
gundy; they are unlined 
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Draperies of crisp, colorful chintz 
are the making of this room. Cur- 
tains are of cream-colored net, 
and the chintz, with an eggshell 
ground, is richly patterned in deep 
reds, greens, blues, and yellows 


New Draperies 
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Barker Bros 


on a Shoestring 


Wrovceiaas curtains and _ draperies 
created on a shoestring take twice the 
headwork, twice the footwork, and 
three times the imagination it takes to 
order the same “over the counter” 
with a lavish hand. They are also 
several times as much fun to create, 
and probably 100 percent more indi- 
vidual and interesting! 

Since windows are one of the most 
important decorative features of any 
setting, a room is already half fur- 
nished when draperies that really do 
something for it, in color, pattern, and 
originality—have been hung in an 
interesting way. And how much they 
cost has absolutely nothing to do with 
it. In fact, some of the most artistic 
window effects we’ve seen this season 
cost the least to achieve. 

One in particular which impressed 
us was a charming French Provincial 
bedroom. The draperies were simple 
tnough—but so “different”! Of cherry 
red chintz, they had 10-inch ruffles 
of white chintz, and were hung straight 
down from under a plain wood cor- 
hice painted a rich green. Glass cur- 
las under the draperies were plain 
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white voile, and the background 


against which this distinctive window 


treatment stood out so smartly was a 
wallpaper patterned in red cherries, 
and a soft green rug. 


We KNOW another clever home- 
maker who even had the bright in- 
spiration to take two old white damask 
tablecloths she no longer used, split 
them, and make them into two pairs 
of dining-room swag draperies, with 
12-inch ruffles of bright red chintz! 
We’ve also seen the same trick done 
with humble white muslin sheets, 
dressed up attractively with checked 
gingham ruffles. 

Another “‘case history’: A young 
friend, newly married and watching 
the pennies, made some handsome 





























Dark burgundy- and pink-checked sateen makes these 
distinctive-looking draperies. They are simple and nice- 
ly tailored; and cream net is used for the glass curtains 





living-room draperies out 
of heavy cotton lining ma- 
terial that cost her 15 cents 
a yard from a mail-order 
catalog. She chose it in a 
light gray tone to blend 
with her. rug, made her 
» draperies the double width 
(72 inches), added deep, 
full ruffles of the same ma- 
terial in a rich burgundy 
color, and swooped them 
back dramatically on each 
side, using the burgundy 
material for tiebacks. 
She used no lining be- 
cause the material was 
heavy, and draperies for her entire 
living-room with five windows cost 
her around eight dollars. Of course 
she made them herself, which one has 
to do if the job is done on a small 
budget, for labor is one of the most cost- 
ly factors in custom-made draperies. 
But let’s get down to your spring 
windows. And we may as well begin 
with fabrics because the fabric you 
choose will have a tremendous amount 
to do with how successful the results 
are. Don’t, whatever you do, go in for 
what I call “imitation” materials 
would-be damasks woven of cotton in 
dull-colored and _ stuffy patterns; 
pseudo-satins that are too shiny to be 
true; hideous cotton velours. Use, in- 
stead, materials that are exactly what 
they are—cottons | Continued on page 80 
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= By Jean Weigel Brenner 
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Patterns may be obtained 
for 15 cents each. Address 
all orders to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa. 








Lis almost a foregone conclusion that 
if a woman Won’t do something to im- 
; prove her l6o0ks in the spring, then she 
never will! It seems there’s something 
about spring and its fresh garb for the 
4 world that brings out the eternal femi- 
ivy nine in each of us, shakes the laziness 
out of our Souls, and makes us reach 
pee 4 out for beauty. 
ane | The day you step out in your new 
Soa ¥ Easter bonnet (or even last-year’s, 
brushed up) you should be looking 
your best, your youngest, freshest, 
| most carefully made-up. So let’s hope 
you have your hair set in a most be- 
coming fashion, one that fits the lines 
of your hat. 

And let’s hope you start ahead of 
time—today would be fine—to see 
what you cam do to drive the last 
traces of winter’s grime from your face 

z and repair thé damage done by harsh 
winds and overheated rooms. I’ll ad- 
mit that ther isn’t much in winter’s 
dreariness to induce feverish attempts 
at making your skin lovelier. In fact, 
with blustery winds and coal dirt, 
keeping your skin even up to par is 
definitely a job. 

The gorgeous, delicately tinted flow- 
ers that will top so many of the hats 
thig Season (especially turbans) will 
demand a lovely, fragile-looking skin 
bémeath them. Probably the first 

thine your skin is crying out for is 

4 Store lubrication. Skins, especially as 









d Pn, “awe grow older, have a way of not be- 
8S ing able to supply as much lubrication 
e- as they need. So it’s your job to oil 
" your skin more by using a rich cream. 
ad. 








By Maxine Schweiker 


Sometimes, in the case of a normal 
skin, a daily cleansing with a regular 
cleansing cream will be sufficient for 
this. However, most of us need to leave 
a little rich cream on our faces for an 
extended period of time. For a 
“‘quickie,” leave it on during your 
bath. But for the most good, spread it 
thinly on your face and neck at bed- 
time and let your skin absorb it during 
the night. 

Another thing your skin needs is 
stimulation to arouse the circulation 
and help clear away the “‘under-skin”’ 
sallowness. If you’d like to invest a 
little money in some good prepara- 
tions, then let me tell you about two of 
Helena Rubenstein’s that will really 
give your skin a lift. The first is beau- 
ty grains, designed to help float away 
rougher skin particles and reveal a 
lovelier skin underneath. 


Tue other is a skin-clearing cream. 
It will arouse your circulation and re- 
store some of the bloom. When you 
use this cream, help it do its job better 
by assuming the “‘beauty angle’’ for 
about fifteen minutes. What is this? 
It merely means lying down with 
your feet higher than your head, per- 
haps on a pillow, to send your blood 
coursing to your face. 

Pamper your skin awhile! Treat it 
to plenty of cleansings. If it’s dry, give 
it a midday cleansing with a good 
cleansing cream and see how refresh- 
ing it is. If it’s oily, wash well with 
soap, rinse with clear water, and then 
dash on icy [| Continued on page 77 
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A MEAL to be remembered is 
that one in spring at which leaf 
lettuce, tender and crisp, tiny red 
radishes, and green onions from 
the kitchen garden are first served. 
Never afterwards do they seem to 
have such fresh flavor, or to add so 
much relish to the simplest meal. 


you'll have the same success we 
had when they were tested and 
tasted in our kitchen. More and 
more, the recipes our reader-con- 
tributors send us are increasing in 
variety, in originality, and in 
downright goodness. We wish we 
could publish every one of them, 
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We recommend especially the but since it’s not possible to do 
Fresh Greens Salad from a Penn- that, we’ve selected those which 
sylvania reader. are most likely to fit the contents 

As for the others, we’re sure of your pantry at this time of year. 





Allowed to rise to the just-right degree of plump- 
ness, the rolls you see above are placed in the oven 
by Mary Regan of the Tasting-Test Kitchen staff 











ROLLED SHOULDER OF LAMB —Mrs. B. S., Ind. STUFFED BACON ROLLS —Mrs. R. L., Mo. 





















Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 cup finely chopped onion Sauté onion in butter. Add 
2 tablespoons butter chopped apple and hot water; 
1 cup chopped apple simmer five minutes. Place in 
bowl. Add bread crumbs, eggs, 


A 5- or 6-lb. rolled shoulder 
of lamb 

11% teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 


Roast lamb in open roaster in 
moderate oven (325°) one and 
one-half hours. Skim off excess fat. 
Combine salt, pepper, bay leaf, 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen ( 


1/4 cup hot water 











V4 bay leaf allspice, preserves, vinegar, and 4 cups stale bread crumbs seasonings, and milk; mix. Shap [a 
6 whole allspice one-half cup hot water and pour 2 eggs, beaten into 12 small rolis; wrap a slice of sma 
Ye cup cherry preserves over lamb. Roast two and one- 1 teaspoon salt bacon around each and fasten Casi 
Yq cup vinegar half hours longer, basting fre- Vf teaspoon sage with a toothpick. Bake in moder- T 
11% cups hot water quently (add more water as VQ teaspoon pepper ate oven (350°) 45 minutes. the 
necessary). Serve roast with ¥_ cup milk Serves six. Serve these with whe: 
gravy in pan. Serves eight to 10. 12 slices bacon baked potatoes, Harvard beets, are t 
and a crisp combination salad bef 
01 
= Fanaa 7 Se robe 
CINNAMON ROLLS —Miss E. J., S. Dak. are t 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen HOT NUT COFFEE BREAD —Mrs. A. S., Minn. cotto 
1 cup milk Scald milk; add shortening, Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen “ 
4 tablespoons lard four tablespoons sugar, and salt. 2 cups flour Sift flour; measure, and sift ; : 
4 tablespoons sugar Cool to lukewarm. Soak yeast in 2 teaspoons baking powder with baking powder and salt. ru | 
1 teaspoon salt lukewarm water five minutes. teaspoon salt Cream three tablespoons butter up In 
1 package granular yeast Add with stiff-beaten egg white to 3 tablespoons butter and add one cup sugar. Add flour fabric 
Ye cup lukewarm water milk mixture. Add flour; knead 1 cup sugar mixture, alternately with milk. desigr 
1 egg white, beaten stiff well. Let rise until doubled in 1 cup milk Beat smooth after each addition With 
51% cups flour bulk (about two hours). Roll out 1% teaspoon vanilla Add flavoring. Mix until wel new 
Y% cup melted butter on a floured board to a rectangu- 4 tablespoons sugar blended. Pour into well-greased appea 
Yq cup brown sugar lar shape. Brush with melted but- 11% teaspoons cinnamon eight-inch square pan. Mix re- fires i 
21% teaspoons cinnamon ter; sprinkle with sugar and cin- 4 tablespoons melted butter maining ingredients carefully and an h 
namon. Roll and slice in one-inch 4 tablespoons chopped nut sprinkle over cake batter. Bake in In . 
slices; brush with melted butter. Let rise until doubled in bulk. meats moderate oven (350°) 35 min- hi , 
Bake in moderate oven (375°) 20 minutes. Makes two dozen rolls. utes, [ Continued on page 72 tus al 
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To wear to almost every summer festivity, 
consider bird's-eye pique in this crisply 
tailored style. A new note is the woven 
belt in Indian motif matched with a 
band of the same fabric on the hat 
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Put All the Family in 


(oblen 


Wa it wash? Is it colorfast? Must 
I allow for shrinking? Can I use it 
smartly in a dress for an important oc- 
casion? Will it hold a firm seam? 

These are typical questions which 
the average American woman asks 
when selecting a new costume. These 
are the things which you want to know 
before you buy your family’s ward- 
robe for the summer months, and these 
are the questions which one fabric— 
cotton—answers in the affirmative in 
every instance. 

A fact not often recognized is that 
thru the last decade cotton has stepped 
up into first place among the fashion 
fabrics. Conscientiously, stylists and 
designers have been experimenting 
with new finishes, new weaves, and 
hew textures to broaden the fashion 
appeal of cotton, until today it is the 
first and most important fiber for hot- 
weather wear. 

In an all-American fashion year, 
this all-American fiber takes the spot- 





By Joan Gardner 


light with a brilliant selection of 
weaves and finishes never before ap- 
proached for variety. And thanks to 
the foresight and business acumen of 
the American fabric mills and the 
growing importance of the consumer 
movement, it is possible to select your 
summer cottons with a. complete 
knowledge of exactly what you may 
expect of them in wear. The fabrics 
are clearly labeled, and before they 
reach your hands they have been 
tested for their reactions to sun, heat, 
and water. The score they have made 
under these tests is recorded on the 
label for your guidance. 


Witn denims used in little town suits 
and sailcloth in sports outfits, there is 
no limit to what you can do in a 
fashion way with a cotton wardrobe. 
For example, ginghams in bright 
plaids are seen in evening gowns re- 
tailing at $100 and in charming house 
frocks at $1. Doesn’t this suggest that 


For graduation, summer dances, even weddings, sheer 
cotton is smart. This may be worn on any one of these 
occasions—a full-skirted, embroidered organdy with 
slim midriff and prettily fitted bolero. Without the 


the dress is a formal dance frock. Bracelet 
, too—flowers made of wicking strung on cord 


We have put the accent on play fashions in 
this group, for today these are an important 
part of every wardtobe. Here is a summer 
pinafore outfit for mother and daughter in 
bright red cotton pique with rickrack and 
braid trimming. The two dresses are made ex- 
actly alike with full skirts, button-down-back 
bodices, and tiny ruffles to cap the arm 


there is no occasion too important for 
cotton? In fact, the difference in quali- 
ty between the two fabrics used in 
these two dresses is far less than the 
great difference in the price of the 
finished garment. The answer is that 
the charm of the fabric is the first clue 
to its fashion importance, and de- 
signers today have no hesitancy in 
putting exciting lines and fine custom- 
made detailing into inexpensive fabrics. 


Waetruer you sew at home or buy 
your frocks at your local stores, you 
can do your choosing from the same 
viewpoint with great fashion success. 

In addition to the bread-and-butter 
dresses that you need for looking neat 
and attractive around your home, con- 
sider cottons for such special occasions 
as Sunday picnics, club meetings, and 
gala visits to friends’ homes, when 
tailored casual clothes are as impor- 
tant as they are on your trips to town. 
Some of the loveliest tailored sports 
things cost but a few dollars to buy or 
can be made up at home in a few 
hours in bright new piqués, corded 
chambrays, and ginghams. 

Consider cottons for summer eve- 
ning frocks, grad-[Continued on page 79 
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Good Ideas From Our Readers e@ 


1. For your kitchen window sill—plant 
water-growing plants in a colorful sugar 
and creamer set. They’re unusual and at- 
tractive. Mrs. J. D., Montana, suggests it. 


2. A round wooden cheese-box, padded 
with an old quilt or cotton batting and covered 
with chintz, makes an attractive stool for your 
dressing table, says F. C., Pennsylvania. And 
for usability plus, see that the box lid comes 
off easily so hats may be stored inside the box. 


3. In this day of airing and storing winter 
garments, Mrs. H. R., Nebraska, tells us a 
sure way to keep the clothes hanger from 
falling off the line. Use an old fruit-jar 
ring; make a slip-knot over the line and 
another over the end of the hanger. 


4. For individuality and economy in bed- 
room lamp shades, Mrs. J. J. Y., Wisconsin, 
suggests making small yarn bows (using 
doubled yarn) and gluing them to an inex- 
pensive, plain-colored lamp shade. 


5. Mrs. L. M. G., Ohio, says there are 
two steps to the landing which leads up- 
stairs from her kitchen. The top of the 
lower step is hinged; the step serves as a 
storage place for dust cloth, furniture pol- 
ish, floor wax, other cleaning essentials. 


@BMrs. J. W., Missouri, writes on the back of 
every piece of a new pattern the name of the 
person for whom the pattern was bought, the 
pattern number, the size, and the part of the 
pattern; for example, “Mary's dress, No. 
12345, size 14, sleeve.”” Saves a lot of look- 
ing. Mrs. D. D. J., Oklahoma, ties around 
the pattern a piece of the material she has 
just finished cutting. Then she knows the pat- 
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tern without untying it. Mrs. L. E. L., Ne- 
braska, suggests tying a piece of colored rib- 
bon to the scissors. This will save many min- 
utes looking for them; ribbon will show, even 
if scissors are hidden under papers or sewing. 


@® Have you seen the roast rack that raises 
the roast above the bottom of the pan so 
the heat waves circulate entirely around 
the meat? Roasted in this manner, the 
meat retains its juices, browns evenly. 
Rack can rest on broiler pan or any roast- 
ing pan. It’s nickel-plated steel, adjustable 
to seven different positions, and will hold 
a fowl as large as 20 pounds. The rack folds 
into a flat unit for easy storing. About 89 
cents. (D. E. Sanford Company, 656 S. 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California.) 


@BTack a thin piece of unbleached muslin 
over the back of the radio to cover tubes and 
other mechanisms, advises Mrs. O. P. S., 
Nebraska. This keeps dust away from the 
intricate devices which are so hard to clean. 


® Mrs. C. P., Nebraska, solved the straw- 
hats-lying-around problem this way: She 
strung a heavy string thru loops of several 
spring clothespins and fastened to the back 
of a little-used door; suspended others from 
regular clothes hooks. Snapped on the 
brim of hats, these serve effectively. And 
M. J. W., Pennsylvania, strings a few 
spring clothespins on a heavy cord or wire 
on the back porch; snaps on tea and dish 
towels to dry after using. 


@@®Mrs. F. T., Ohio, uses an old baby car- 
riage lined with oilcloth for wheeling along the 
clothes to be hung on the line. Miss L. M. M., 


Missouri, says she folded several thicknesses 








Household News 


of cotton into a four- by six-inch rectangle 
and tacked it securely in several places, then 
covered it with muslin (or any scraps of ma- 
terial). It makes a firm, finger-safe pad to hold 
under high puffed or extended-shoulder 
sleeves for ironing a neat finish. 


@® Newspapers, stitched together, make 
fine moth-proof bags in which to store gar- 
ments out of season. Moths don’t like news- 
print, says Mrs. W. R. W., South Dakota. 


® How well supplied is your medicine cabi- 
net? This is as good a time as any to check 
over your needs along that line. If you're op- 
posed to the gummy deposit left by most 
tapes, you'll be interested in the gauze that 
adheres to itself only. Comes in various 


“lengths and widths. There are bandages of the 


same material—medicated with mercuric 
chloride antiseptic. These are longer than 
ordinary bandages to lap below, over, and 
above the wound. Package of 20, 25 cents 
(General Bandages, Inc., Chicago, Illinois.) 


@@® Have you old books for which you have 
no further use? Mrs. C. H., Missouri, dis- 
covered that the bound books are excellent 
havens for clipped poems, clever house- 
hold ideas, and recipes—makes them readi- 
ly obtainable. It’s a good idea to tear out 
every other sheet of the book before pasting 
in the ideas, so book won’t be too bulky. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor. 
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Hats That Help 


F\sHION says: ‘““Wear a hat that does 
something for you!” And immediately 
readers ask; “I’ve a round face and heavy 
features; can I wear a bonnet?” “My chin 
is very long; what is a good hat style for 
me?” Here are a few simple rules for select- 
ing a becoming hat. 





Heavy Features? 


Wear a hat with a forward tilt and tiny 
brim. Soften the lines of the face with a 
veil. Avoid off-the-face hats and tiny bon- 
nets, or extreme turbans that make your 
features look even heavier. 





Long Chin Line? 


Do not accent the line of your jaw by 
choosing a hat with a forward movement. 
And don’t wear your hair too short. Wear 
a small hat with height, and wear your 
hair with curls at the neck. 





Chins in Pairs? 


lhe hat that has both height and width 
s best for you. Add a flattering veil. Avoid 
the tiny hat perched atop your head, and 
tightly wound turbans. They will only 
emphasize the multiple chin of which 


you’re too self-conscious.—Joan Gardner. 








Pity the poor man 
who's forgotten what a white 
shirt really looks like. And pity 
the wife who washes with a lazy 
‘half-way’ laundry soap. 
What a difference Fels-Naptha’s two 
thorough cleaners make in homes like this! 
No grease or grime can be ground in too deep 
for gentle naptha and go/den soap to reach and 
loosen. No garments need be ruined by rubbing 
when this ‘team’ is there to whisk the dirt away. 
If you’ve been struggling through wash- 
day with weak, ‘half-way’ soap, it’s high time 
you changed to golden Fels-Naptha. Then you'll 
see clothes completely clean and sweet. Shirts 
and linens gloriously white. No more aching 
arms and back..... and, if you use husky 


Fels-Naptha Chips, no sneezing — positively ! 


—Next washday 
do your wash 


the Fels-Naptha way. 
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Looks mighty good, doesn’t it? . . . that 
crisp-brown-crusted roast! Makes you long 
to have that new Florence Oil Range, with 
its wonderful oven, in your own kitchen 
now! Well, why not? A Florence roasts 
better, bakes better, cooks better . . . mil- 
lions of women will tell you that! 

You'll love your new se for its 
easy cooking. For its beauty, too .. . its 
brilliant white porcelain that satel your 
kitchen a brighter, gayer place! 

Choose yours now! Your reliable Florence 
Dealer is showing the latest models. He'll 
show you how easily you can have this 
easiest, surest, pleasantest cooking in your 
home now! 

17 models—for every family—and budget. 


Get these Features NOW! 


¢ A really big oven, fully porcelained, heavily in- 
sulated for cool, comfortable baking! 
® Modern streamlined design that looks just like 


the latest gas or electric range! ad 
® Florence Wickless Kerosene 
Burners, famous for their clean, net 


intense, economical Focused Heat! 


FLORENCE STOVE CO., Gardner, Mass. ] 
Dept. 1-5 | 
Send free booklets. 1 am interested in Q OIL | 
Ranges © Gas Ranges © Bortled Gas Ranges 
O Electric Ranges © Combination Ranges. 
l 
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Successful Recipes [ Continued from page 65 


—D. B., 


lowg 


SPINACH RING 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cook spinach in boiling, salted water 
about eight minutes; drain well. This sh: 
yield about three cups cooked spinach. Ch 
slightly; add milk, eggs, salt, and pepper 
Turn into a greased ring mold. Set in pan of hot water and bake in moderate oven (3: 
one hour. Unmold on a hot platter and fill center of ring with creamed salmon or 


11% teaspoons salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 


3 Ibs. fresh spinach 
114 cups milk 
3 eggs, beaten 


and mushrooms. Serves eight to 10. 





ESCALLOPED POTATOES 


—Mrs. J. M., 


lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 teaspoons salt 
Pepper 

1% cup butter 

4 cups milk 


8 slices bacon 

2 quarts thinly 
sliced potatoes 

2 onions, chopped 

4 cup flour 


Fry bacon until crisp; break into small 
pieces. Alternate layers of potatoes, onion, 
bacon, flour, and seasonings. Repeat layers 
and dot with butter. Add milk; cover, and 
bake in moderate oven (350°) one and 
half hours. Serves eight to 10. 








FRESH GREENS SALAD 


—Mrs. W. Mcl., Pa. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1/, cup catsup 

2 tablespoons 
sliced green 
onions 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon 
paprika 

1 tablespoon sugar 


4 cups shredded 
lettuce 

4 cups chopped 
endive 

VY cup salad oil 

1% cup vinegar 

2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 


Mix lettuce and endive. (Sliced radishes 
may be included, if desired.) Place all in- 
gredients for dressing in a jar; shake well 
Pour over salad and mix. Serves eight. 





CHOCOLATE PEPPERMINT CREAM PIE 


—Mrs. M. C., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 egg yolks, beaten 

3 egg whites, 
beaten stiff 

1 10-inch graham 
cracker crust 

1 cup heavy cream 

1% cup sugar 

6-8 drops pepper- 
mint extract 


11% tablespoons 
unflavored gelatin 

6 tablespoons cold 
water 

2 cups rich top milk 

1/4 teaspoon salt 

6 tablespoons 
cocoa 

1 cup sugar 


Soften gelatin in cold water five minutes 
heat milk, salt, and cocoa in saucepan, stir- 
ring constantly. When mixture boils, add 
half cup sugar and softened gelatin; stir until 
dissolved. Remove from heat and pour over 
beaten egg yolks, beating hard. Cool until 
mixture begins to set. Beat until light; fold 
in stiff-beaten egg whites. Pour into pie shell 
and chill two hours. Whip cream stiff; blend 
with one-fourth cup sugar and peppermint 
extract. Spread on pie just before serving. 





BANANA MILK SHAKE 


—M. G., Mich. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 large banana 

3 tablespoons or- 
ange juice 

3 tablespoons warm 
honey 


extract 
Vf teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 


1% teaspoon almond 


Mash banana to pulp. Blend in thoroly 
the orange juice, honey, almond extract, 
and salt. Add mixture to milk and beat well. 


Serve cold. Serves three. 





THIS MENU IS GOOD! 


Chilled Tomato Juice Toast Strips 
Rolled Shoulder of Lamb * 
Escalloped Potatoes * 
Fresh Greens Salad* 
Whole-wheat Bread Butter 


Chocolate Peppermint Pie * 


Jam 


Tea Coffee Milk 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 


It is variations of food flavors, textures, 
and colors that draw interest at a meal, and 
you have tasteful variety in this one. It i 
well balanced, a meal which should rouse 
leisurely May appetites. In it you have the 
nutritive requirements to augment those 
already consumed for the day: proteins, 
minerals, fats, sugars, starches, water, vita- 
mins, and roughage. What more could one 
ask of a meal except that it give satisfaction’ 
Let this speak for itself. 








One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa.—Editors. 
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OUR 8 
PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


The “Pound.” I explained to our five 
children the purpose of the dog-catcher 
who puts all strays in the pound until they 
are redeemed—then I installed a ‘‘pound” 
(large box) in an out-of-the-way place. All 
toys, clothing, and personal belongings left 
out of order when the children went to 
school or to bed were collected by the dog- 
catcher (myself) and put into the “pound.” 
Each was charged a penny or had to per- 
form some chore to redeem his ‘‘dogs’’; it 
was quite a game to see what kinds of “dogs” 
were caught. My real pleasure was in see- 
ing the improvement in the house after the 
children were off to school or to bed— 
compared with its former whirlwind con- 
dition.—Mrs. B. O. W., Mullinville, Kans. 


Improved Reading. Our young boy 
hated reading. I thought it was because he 
wasn’t an exceptionally good reader. One 
evening I suggested we read a story to- 
gether—Son reading one sentence, I the 
next, and so on. After a few sentences he 
thought it was a game and read without 
being coaxed. We do this frequently, and 
tho he still dislikes it, Son is more willing to 
read and is doing much better at it. He 
reads the “funnies” himself and enjoys 
them more than he did when we read 
to him.—Mrs. W. R., Pittsford, Mich. 


The Alarm Clock Ends His Visit. When 
our small son goes to play with the neigh- 
bor boy and stays overtime, it is annoying 
to have to telephone for him or go to get 
him. I finally devised a plan whereby Son 
tells Mrs. Neighbor when he must leave; 
she sets the alarm clock for that time and 
places it where the boys can hear it go off. 
Then she can go about her work without 
having to watch the time. The boys know 
when the alarm rings Son is to go home. If 
he loiters a half hour or more, that much 
time is taken from his next visit. When the 
neighbor boy comes to play with our boy, 
the same system is used. This teaches them 
to be punctual and _ self-reliant.—Mrs. 
A. W., Plankinton, S. Dak. 


Milk in “Pretty” Glasses. Our two-year- 
old son was not drinking Lis milk at meal- 
time. I knew that insisting on his drinking 
it or using force would be unsuccessful. 
I bought several colorful, oddly shaped 
glasses which only our son uses. I give him 
milk in a different glass each day. He seems 
so happy over these special glasses that he 
even calls for more milk.—Mrs. G. M., 
Cawker City, Kans. 





Why not share your good ideas on child- 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please 
address your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





“I’m a coward about spanking children” 


A modern mother learns how to solve an old problem 





the up-to-date way 





1. I dread spanking children—I’d far rather reason with them. 
But sometimes a child can almost drive you mad! One day, my 
Janet was so stubborn, I found myself thinking, “A good smack 
in the right place would save us both a lot of time and energy!” 





2. Janet needed a laxative and she refused 
flatly to take it. I know it tastes awful, so I 
offered to give her a lollipop if she’d take it 
like a good girl. And she still refused. So, for 
the first time, I spanked her and forced her 
to take it. She didn’t cry. She just looked at me. 





id - 
4. “It’s dangerous to force a child to take a 
nasty-tasting laxative,” she went on. “It can 
shock her delicate nervous system. Children 
should get a laxative made especially for 
them—not an adult’s laxative. I’d give your 
youngster Fletcher’s Castoria.” 





6. The next time Janet needed a laxative, I 
gave her Fletcher’s Castoria. And sure 
enough—she loved the taste! And me, well, 
I’ve settled a difficult problem the way I 
like best—without spankings. No more laxa- 
tive tussles in our house! 
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3. I felt perfectly awful all day. That’s why I 
looked so gloomy when my cousin d*opped in. 
She’s a registered nurse for the best child spe- 
cialist in town. So I asked her what to do 
about Janet and her laxative. And she said, 
“Give her a laxative she'll like.” 





5. “Children love the taste of Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria,” she added. “And you can be sure it’s 
thorough, but always mild and safe—not a 
single harsh drug in it. Try it—I know you'll 
agree with me.” So I walked her to the cor- 
ner and bought a bottle right then and there. 








HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea. .. 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel .. .(3) In regulated dos- 
ages, it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Qu+th'Vitzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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‘A BRAND NEW SKIN 
is arriving 
to thrill you with its 
Loveliness!” 


pane Sa 


By Gladys M. Johnson 


Iw THE caveman days it would have been 
all right to let the gravy drizzle on your 
blouse or to toss the T-bone over your 
shoulder, but today you can’t get by with 
it if you want to be your very best self. 
Even way-back when, one caveman 
must have been a wee touch better than 


**Scooper- 


his brother, else how did all these 194 
improvements come about? 

Manners are old, unwritten rules whic! 
grew out of a need for considering the othe: 
fellow. They are simply tools of social lif 
They may mean using your knife and fork 
properly or chewing your food quietly 
with your mouth closed, but always there 
is a good sensible reason for having eti- 
quette rules. Make an honest checkup on 
your table manners now. How do you rate 


Upper”’ 


You can spot them every time—the “‘scooper- 
uppers.”’ They usually take up most of the 
room at the table. Both elbows are poised 
birdlike—ready to take off—the right hand 
armed with a fork and the left with bread 
They really go to work pushing food on the 
fork. The effect is anything but charming. 

They’ve a system—first a scoop with the 
bread, a dash to the mouth with the fork; now 
for a bite of bread and a gulp of water! 


**Leaner-Oner” 


Joun took Molly to the Junior-Senior ban- mm) ) | 
quet and made the discovery that his pretty Pee I 
miss was a table “leaner-oner.”’ ‘““Thumbs 4 _ 

/ ut 


poo 


You are going to get a Brand - New 
Skin!—a New-Born Skin, a fresher, 
younger skin. For, under your surface 
skin, another skin is slowly taking form! 














Will it have the magic beauty of all 
things new? Will it be lovelier, fresher? 
Yes, says Lady Esther, if you give it proper 
care! For, as your New-Born Skin unfolds, 
your older, surface skin flakes away in tiny 
particles. Those villainous flakes can give 
the effect of tiny rough spots—rob you of 
good looks. 

“My 4-Purpose Face Cream,” says Lady 
Esther, “gently permeates and loosens them 
together with the surface impurities, the 
grime and dust. It helps Nature to refine 
your pores, and to reveal your New-Born 
Skin as a thing soft, smooth and lovely.” 


down,” sez John. Advice to Molly: Rest one 
hand at ease in your lap and just skip the left- 
right action! Elbows are never put on the table 
when one is eating. Often when couples lunch 
or dine in a restaurant it is hard to be heard; 
then it is correct to lean forward with one arm 
on the table. But it’s just all wrong to prop 
the elbows when lifting the glass or fork to the 
mouth. Don’t take all the room at the table. 


**Reacher-Outer”’ 


Bevirve it or not, passing is popular, even 
at the home table. The boarding-house reach 
is absolutely taboo unless you are eating alone. 
The hostess usually passes the food to her left 
for your convenience in holding the dish and 
serving yourself. If you watch which way the 
food is being passed, you need never find 
pickles and gravy coming to you from opposite 
directions at the same time. If the hostess asks 
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Try my Face Cream for one whole month 
—twice daily and before powdering. Notice you to “start” the celery, make sure you look she f 
how evenly your powder goes on—giving — : to see which way the food is being passed. als 
your skin a silken smoothness! For Lady luck, 
Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream helps you to 
keep your accent on youth! 


**Lip-Smacker”’ 





2 (You can paste this on a penny postcard) 

Lapy EsrHer, 7164 West 65th St., Chicago, III. 

FRE Please send me your generous 
sample tube of Lady Esther 

Face Cream; also nine shades of Face Pow- 

der, FREE and postpaid. (67) 


To EAT quietly, neatly, and not to attract . Gry on” ge, One 
the attention of or offend others are the first re 4 ieee 
essentials of table manners. Even your best UO See Be The | 
friends won’t tell you if you smack your lips teal = a /) while 
while eating and chew with your mouth open. ¥ é a oni, 
These offenders are cousins of people who talk "tae" ee ite 
with food in their mouth, and are experts at a at « 
quickly getting themselves into the very for- 

bidding I-wonder-why-I’m-not-popular class. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 
(If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. ) 








DAY AA’ 
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One of These? 


“Hazardous Sal" 





To LEAVE yourspoon IN the cup or OUT 
of the cup—that is the question. Or hadn’t 
you thought of it at all? You used the spoon 
so you might mix the sugar and cream, or 
to discover the flavor and temperature. 
That being done, remove it. A spoon in a 
cup is a hazard. Folks look clumsy trying 
to keep the spoon from falling out en route 
to the mouth. 


“*Tooth-Picker” 


Irs true your dentist has told you to use 
toothpicks to stimulate gum circulation, 
but why combine gum massage with meal- 
time activity? It may be you have need of 
a toothpick. There is nothing quite so un- 
comfortable as round steak between the 
teeth—but the process of removing it isn’t 
a pleasant sight and should be done in 
private, 

Tooth-picking is unsightly. If you don’t 
believe it take a look at a crowd putting 
the final touches on the dessert course, 
lounging back at the table, picking their 
teeth. This should be done in private, not 
at the table or on the street. 


**Molly-Me-First’’ 


Hav E you ever had that smothered feel- 
ing of having your meal half eaten when 
you discover that no one else has even 
started? 

Watch your hostess for the “take-off” 
signal and this won’t happen to you. When 
she picks up her silver, that’s your cue to 
begin, unless, of course, it’s a picnic, pot- 
luck, or buffet supper. 


**Messy-Min” 


0. E of the best tattletales of poor table 
manners is the way you handle your silver. 
The knife and fork belong ON the plate 
while eating. Resting your knife and fork 
against the plate not only indicates care- 
lessness, but it’s messy. Many a young lad 
and lass let their manners slide just because 
they eat on oilcloth. Tsk and for shame! 
Give yourself a critical look this very day. 

My Aunt Dolly once told me if you eat 
like a queen all the time, you will feel at 
tase when the queen comes to eat with you. 


































































—AND | WASH 
CLOTHES WHITER, 
TOO! 





































THIS SMOKE BOTHERIN’ 
YOU, BETSY ? 











RR 





NO, BEN! (T'S THE “SOAP-DuST” IN 
THIS PACKAGE. | WISH | COULD GET 


a SNOWY WASH! 


WITHOUT ALL THIS SNEEZING! 












































WHY DO YOU USE THAT SOAP? 
WHEN | WAS IN TOWN, | HEARD 
MRS. ADAMS RAVIN' ABOUT NEW 
‘ANTI-SNEEZE” RINSO... HOW IT 
GIVES SNOWY WASHES 
WITHOUT “WASHDAY 
HAY-FEVER“” BETTER 








































BEN, JUST SEE THESE GRAND, RICH 
RINSO SUD6! AND SEE HOW MUCH 
WHITER MY WASH LOOKS THIS WEEK. 
I'VE GOTTEN RELIEF FROM THOSE 

AWFUL SNEEZING SPELLS, THANKS 
TO NEW “ANTI-SNEEZE” 
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IT’S A CINCH! YOU SHOULD SEE 


1e MAKES DISHWASHING SO QUICK 


HOW FAST IT LOOSENS GREASE! 








“ANTI-SNEEZE” 
RINSO 
in same familiar 
















e New “Anti-Sneeze” Rinso is 98% free of sneezy || » > 
soap-dust. No other soap of its type can make this ™ 
claim. And New Rinso, with its “suds-booster,” goes 
so much farther than the old, it’s like getting — 


FREE SOAP EVERY 5™ WASHDAY 
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Department 6 


20% GREATER CAPACITY — STREAMLINED BEAUTY 


Just a simple twist of the wrist and this new E-Z Seal pressure cooker locks tight! 
No lugs, no clamps, no bolts to fasten. That's why home canning is now so much 
simpler, easier, faster. Use the E-Z Seal, too, for cooking .. . 


one-third the time, one-fourth the fuel. Food tastes better . . 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING E-Z SEAL PRESSURE COOKERS. 


Cai yy A . fj 
ny, lats onal 


PRESSURE COOKER 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 













NATIONAL’S NEW 


E-Z SEAL 
PRESSURE COOKER 


prepare an entire 


. is better 





®NO BANDS 
®NO BOLTS 
®@ NO LUGS 

® NO SCREWS 








MEANS 


EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


IN KEROSENE RANGES 
at a Price YOU Can Afford 


i oe 











THE HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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FOR SAFETY IN BAKING— USE 


sLABBER 











There’s Mighty Interesting reading in 
the advertising columns of Successful Farming. Thru 
the catalogs and other literature offered by advertisers 
you can receive valuable and up-to-date information 
on many things. 


Don't Say O-U- OW 
Say Sand me-(uich 


That’sthenew Per pecvauaer bandage 
—Band-me-Quick! Just wrap aro 
tension you want, and it 

Sticks to Itself but Not to You! 
Stays on without binding, even in water. 
Keeps out dirt and allows air to enter. 
Can be removed instantly without pull- 
ing skin or hair. Leavesno gummy stain. 
Band-me-Quick is 4” x 9’, strong, but 
thin and light—a marvelous comfort. 
Medicated pad. Used by physicians, 
Atall Drug Countersin U.S. andCanada 

Twenty for 25¢ 

Band-me-Quick is made of GAUZTEX the white 
surgical gauze that sticks to itself but not to 
you. A host of users buy GAUZTEX in rolls of 
various widths and lengths—10¢ and up. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST for 


























GAUZTEX Lend me- Quick 
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Home 
Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0, plan to be married soon and will be buy. 
ing new furnishings for our home. I'd like to 
use Early American furniture, since it seems to 
be particularly suitable for a farmhouse. But 
the upholstered pieces of this period aren't 
very comfortable. Must | stick to the one 
period thruout my living-room? 


Axor at all. The last thing you want t 
live in is a museum—which effect often 
results when the furnishings of a room are 
confined strictly to one period. Let your 
tables, lamps, and other furnishings sug- 
gest the period, but provide comfort by 
choosing a simple sofa such as a Lawson 
type, with perhaps one wing-back chair 
and one small lounge chair. They could be 
covered in coarse, textured weaves ap- 
propriate to this period, and have sim- 
ple, straight legs. Don’t plan your rooms 
too close to a pattern, but try to express 
your own personality in them. Combine 
with the new pieces some lovely old ones 
they'll add just that note of pleasant in- 
formality that you want. 


Q). the dark stain we applied to our dining- 
room hardwood floor has worn off just in front 
of the doorway to the kitchen and where the 
chairs are pushed back. We wax the floor 
often but this does not cover up the worn spots. 
Is it necessary to refinish the whole floor? It 
looks soiled all the time. 


A. no, you needn’t remove all the stain 
First, remove the old wax by wiping the 
floor with turpentine. Sometimes dirt is 
absorbed by the wax, and this treatment 
alone may make your floor look better. On 
the worn places apply a thin coating of oil 
stain and wipe off immediately. Repeat 
this until the floor is of a uniform color 
Varnish the floor when it is dry, and follow 
with wax, and you’ll find that dirt will not 
work itself down into the wood so readily. 


0... trimming on draperies in good taste? 
If so, what type should be used? 

A trimming on windows should be used 
cautiously, for it is easy to make curtains 
look too ornate. Only one kind of trimming 
at a time should be used on one window 
For instance, a heavy cord and tassels on 
one, and tiebacks on another—but not 
both on one window. Use braids, fringes, 
and other ornaments sparingly. They 
should match or contrast definitely with 
the drapery, and not be stuck on as an 
afterthought. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is ree. 
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water. Resolve to be as regular as clock- 
work about giving your skin its due amount 
of lubrication. Don’t sneak off to bed a 
single night without cleansing your face 
and applying any needed creams. 


By BEGINNING now, you should be able 
to have your skin looking its prettiest, fresh, 
dewy, and radiant, by the time spring 
clothes demand it. Lady Esther’s famous 
four-purpose face cream is especially good 
in helping to remove flakes of old skin and 
to restore that youthful bloom. For those of 
you who are going to purchase new clothes, 
here are some tips on make-up colors to 
wear with them: 

Dark blue is a classic spring favorite. To 
keep your navy costume from looking 
drab, brighten your appearance with 
Dorothy Gray’s new make-up shade, Brass 
Band. It has a lively true-red quality to 
make your navy blue outfit really dashing. 

Beige is another favorite with many of 
you, and due to the strong Latin-American 
influence, one of the most popular varia- 
tions is called Brazilian Beige. It goes well 
with red, navy, warm tan, and sharp yel- 
low. For it Elizabeth Arden has created an 
enticing liquid make-up called Liquid 
Bronze Glo. It gives that true South Ameri- 
can tanned look, and there is also a Bronze 
Glo liquid rouge to use with it. Experts 
recommend Cyclamen lipstick to match. 

Perhaps your costume is a light, soft blue 
or orchid, both of which are going to be 
popular. Dorothy Gray’s gentle Nosegay 
make-up shades will help you look femi- 
ninely fragile. 

After giving your skin the intensive care 
that I have outlined, you’ll probably want 
to start spring with a new shade of face 
powder, too. You can make a fascinating 
game out of choosing the shades most 
becoming to you, with the help of several 
leading cosmetic manufacturers. Lady 
Esther is offering six delightful shades, and 
from them you will be able to find one 
that gives your skin a youthful glow. 


So LET’S sally forth into spring with a 
softer, lovelier skin, make-up keyed to last- 
minute fashion news, and a new powder 
shade that flatters our skin complexion! 





‘Mother, where are you?” young hearts 
cry. 

Comes the swift answer, ‘““Here am I.” 

This is a world-cry never to cease; 

This is a heart-cry asking for peace. 


On her soft bosom, young heads rest 

Pillowed in safety, tenderly pressed, 

Gathering strength from the strength she 
gives 

Freely and joyously while she lives. 


Thoughtlessly on thru the years we go 
Taking the love we have learned to know 
Always responds to that age-old cry, 

“Mother, where are you?””—‘“Here am I,” 


When she has left us beyond recall, 

Stull in our moments of pain we call 
“Mother, I need you,”—somehow we hear 
Softly the answer, “Near, child, near.” 


—Helen Howland Prommel 


Get a New Face for Spring 








The Mop that wiped out 
an Army 


HEN this fair warrior wields her mop, 
\4 she wipes out not thousands—but 
millions—of dangerous enemies. 

Her foes may be potential killers—and 
doubly dangerous because they are invisi- 
ble. They swarm on every floor and wall 
surface—lurk in dark closets, on stair rails, 
furniture, door knobs—even on the chil- 
dren’s innocent toys. 

They are the unseen armies of germs, that 
threaten any home with the dread menace 
of Infection. 

To conquer this enemy, your most effec- 
tive weapon is regular disinfection. Use 
“Lysol”. In thousands of leading hospitals, 
where war against germs is waged cease- 
lessly, the use of “Lysol” is one of the 
established practices. 

Throughout your home, make it a regu- 
lar practice, too, to disinfect as you clean. 
It’s so easy, and so economical. Just add 
2% tablespoonfuls of “Lysol” to each 
gallon of cleaning water. 

“Lysol” costs you less, because it is so 
highly concentrated. The 14-ounce bottle 
actually makes 11 gallons of “Lysol” solu- 
tion of potent germ-killing strength. 





Disinfectant 









| 
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Use “Lysol” 
on the 
Farm for: 





1. Disinfection of animal houses, 
stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, 
chicken coops and roosts, etc., to 
help prevent the spread of contagious 
disease. 


2. Cleansing abrasions and surface 
wounds of animals to help guard 
against Infection. 


3. Vaginal douches, at calving 
(lambing) time. 

4. Repelling parasitic insects such 
as flies and mosquitoes, from animals’ 
quarters. 


5. General veterir.ary purposes, in- 
cluding the disinfection of instru- 
ments, in veterinary obstetrics, etc. 
6. Washing dogs, disinfecting ken- 
nels and runs, to deodorize, and com- 
bat fleas and lice. 





———- 


—— a 














—=— = PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD! <== 








i 

SEND FOR FARM BOOKLET 1 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. S.F.-541 : 
Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. i 
Please send me your book on the uses of 1 
“Lysol” on the farm. I 
t i 
Name H 
Address , t 
Copyright, 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp ! 
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/ CUT SOAP 
COSTS -3 
times a day 
and have 
SPARKLING 
DISHES, foo 


SAVE MONEY AND WORK. 
Sprinkle a teaspoon of Climalene in 
the dishpan. Add only \% the soap 
—bar, flakes or chips—you usually 
do. Glassware, silver and china 
SHINE. Greasy pots and pans, too. 


A LOVELY 
WASH on 
the line 
and an 

EAS/ER 

WAY fo do it 


RECIPE FOR A WHITE WASH: 
1. Sprinkle 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Climalene in the tub or washer. 2. Add 
only 24 the usual amount of soap. 
Wash—then Rinse. Clothes emerge 
CLEAN and WHITE, colors CLEAR. 


Heavy duty 
dairy cleaning 
DOESWT TROUBLE 


REMOVE MILK FILM from sepa- 
rators, milk cans, bottles, strainers 
and pans with Climalene. It cuts 
grease — that’s why it cleans so 
quickly—so economically. It LOW- 
ERS BACTERIA COUNT, too. 


CLEANS: 
Floors, Tiles 
Linoleums 
Painted Walls 
Woodwork 
Family Wash 
Work Clothes 
Dishes—Bottles 
Dairy Utensils 





The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio. 


CLIMALENE 


1QOc AND 25c AT YOUR GROCERS 
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Hetto, Playfellows! 


All set for a summer full of fun? Make 
plans now for your club meetings. Per- 
haps someone’s father will let you use 
the hayloft or a corner of the barn for 
a meeting place. Or you might build your 
own playhouse from old crates. But when 
the weather is very nice you'll want to 
meet out of doors. 

Work on your hobbies together; plant 
flowers and vegetables to szll later; raise a 
calf together—take turns feeding and car- 
ing for it. You will think of lots to do. 
And you won’t work all the time; you'll 
play, too. Do write and tell me about your 
gay times. 

If any of you are not Playfellows but 
want to be, just write me your name and 
address and I shall send you a bright red, 
white, and blue membership pin. A letter 
a month is the only club dues required. 


* ” » 


ADD A LETTER before each of the follow- 
ing words to make a completely different 
word. If you do it right your new letters 
will spell the name of a state. Three $1 
prizes for the neatest, correct words. 

ever bout 

aster pot 

lend ill 


oar board 


WHO? Form a circle. One player stands 
in the center of the circle, blindfolded. He 
has a long stick in his hand. Those in the 
circle move to the right until the blind- 
folde‘i one taps his stick on the floor three 
times. Then he points the stick at someone 
in the circle who must go to the center, 
take the other end of the stick, and say 
“Who?” The blindman tries to guess who 
the person is. If he guesses right, the other 
one must be blindfolded; if he doesn’t 
guess right, he must try again after the 
players have moved to the right for a 
while. Make it hard for the blindman, girls 
and boys, by changing your voices! 
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RIDDLES: (1) What coat is put on wet and 
without buttons? (2) Why are bees like 
kisses? 

(Submitted by Charlene Poiset, De Long, Illinois 


*(sdy-omi) sdiyny uo punoy aue Ay) 
Answers: asnedoq (7) ‘jured jo R07 (1) 


w * & 


MAGIC. Stand a brick on its end on the 
back porch steps and ask your friends to 
try to blow it over. It will be fun to watch 
them huff and puff hard and long, trying 
to move the brick. Then, when all decide 
they can’t budge the brick by blowing, you 
tell them you can! How? Ask Mother for 
a paper bag and place the closed side of it 
under the brick. Blow into the open side; 
when the bag starts to fill with air, watch 
the brick tumble over—just like that! 


(Submitted by Nadine Kroenke, R. 1, Cole Camp 
Missouri. ) 


of 


Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed by May 25. Address Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


e ae * 


FEBRUARY PRIZE-WINNERS 


Story: Betty Saathoff, Sumner, Nebraska; 
Lois Campbell, R. 3, Veedersburg, Indi- 
ana; Joy Adams, R. 1, Blue River, Wis- 
consin. jumbled Lunch: Kenneth Te Strake, 
R. 3, Muscatine, lowa; Bobbie M. Cooley, 
Kellerville, Illinois; Mary Elizabeth Heng- 
geler, R. 4, Maryville, Missouri. 
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uation dresses, and the most important of 
all feminine occasions—the wedding or 
bridesmaid’s dress. We’ve photographed 
one such evening dress in embroidered or- 
gandy on page 69. Wechose it in white for 
the girl graduate, but the same dress, be- 
cause of its pretty little bolero, can be used 
for any one of these occasions. And it need 
not be chosen in white; some of the love- 
liest sheer cottons this season are in delicate 
pastel colors that do not wash out. A wed- 
ding party dressed entirely in cotton can 
be lovely. One young bride recently chose 
yellow for her bridesmaids and added 
bouquets and hats with green dominant. 
It created a charming picture of summer. 

If it is a sturdy daytime dress you want, 
something in which you can dash into 
town at a moment’s notice, select a cotton 
that has sturdiness. One of the most prac- 
tical is seersucker, for it doesn’t wrinkle 
in wearing and can be tubbed as easily 
as a hanky, without ironing. There are 
charming two-piece dresses and suits of 
this fabric that are becoming to all figure 
types. And you can choose it in very sheer 
weight without sacrifice of its firm lines. 
Chambray is good, too, for this type of 
dress, as well as striped shirting. Be sure 
this dress has easy lines that are comfort- 
able in driving a car—avoid slim skirts or 
tightly belted waistlines. 


For the casually tailored dress that you 
can wear to important meetings, piqué is a 
good choice. It is shown this season in 
many weaves (prints and plain colors). 
The Bedford cord piqués. and the bird’s- 
eye piqués, for example, have surface in- 
terest that makes your dress look firm and 
crisp—two important details for a dress of 
this type. Here again, watch your color. 
A white dress which will take bright ac- 
cessories, or a beige or gray color, is good 
because you can shift your accents and 
make it look entirely different on every oc- 
casion. A printed piqué is all right if you 
plan two or three such outfits—if one must 
do double duty, you’ll find a plain color 
more practical. Piqué is a good choice, too, 
for graduation and summer evening 
dresses, Photographed is a tailored white 
waffle piqué that is a pretty choice, not 
only for summer casual wear but for the 
high-school graduate or the young student 
on her way to summer school. A new 
fashion in this group is the broomstick 
skirt worn with a sheer blouse. This new 
fashion gets its mame because the four- 
yard-wide skirt is twisted around a broom- 
stick and dried, Indian fashion. It gives the 
cotton a new crinkled pleat that is de- 
lightfully practical. It requires'no real iron- 
ing, and is available in daytime and eve- 
ning lengths. 


Tue fashion of dressing mother and 
daughter alike has inspired a whole new 
trend. In play clothes and informal sum- 
mer dresses, young mothers find this a gay 
and flattering idea. Photographed is a 
pinafore dress in red piqué with rickrack 
trimming that suggests the pretty har- 
mony to be achieved around this idea. You 
can work it out in your own way, even 
putting little brother into a suit of the 
same material. 

Cotton for the whole family—even the 
men! They have their denim slacks and 
sports shirts, their cotton gabardine 
lounge coats. With all these ideas in hand, 
you’re off to a comfortable summer. 





Put the Family in Cotton 





HOLDS ALL THIS FOOD! 



































A BIG BEAUTY AND A BIG BARGAIN! 


PECIALLY built for rural use, there’s 

plenty of room in this new Giant G-E 
for produce that goes to market, and for 
the family’s food, too! Two big divided 
shelves give you more than a dozen dif- 
ferent arrangements for bulk storage. 

You'll be surprised how little it costs to 
buy the new G-E Rural 8 Special Refrigera- 
tor. And you'll be amazed at its low operat- 
ing cost! G-E’s sealed-in-steel Thrift Unit, 
world-famed for its unsurpassed thrifty 
operation and long life, now produces more 
cold with less current than ever. 

Your nearby G-E Refrigerator Dealer is 
now showing the new G-E Rural 8 Special 
and is in a position to quote very attractive 
terms. See him today, and see why, dollar 
for dollar, the G-E is your best buy! 


GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
MOLASSES COORIES 


1 teaspoon 
cinnamon 
3 cups molasses 
1 cup lard, melted 
1% cup butter, 
melted 
4, teaspoon salt 10 one Saggy boil- 
1 tablespoon ginger Granulated sugar 


1. Sift, then measure the flour. Sift three 
times with the baking soda, salt and 
spices. 

2. Combine the molasses, melted shorten- 
ing and boiling water. 

3. To these liquid ingredients, add 4 cups 
of dry ingredients and blend well. 

4. Add remaining 4 cups of dry ingredients 
gradually, beating well after each addi- 
tion. 

5. Let stand in a cool place about 1 hour. 

6. Turn onto a lightly floured board. Roll 
4 inch thick, Cut with large, floured 
cooky cutter. Sprinkle with granulated 
sugar. Bake in hot oven. 

Amount: 5 dozen cookies 
Temp.: 425° F. Time: 15 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 


Send for free recipe book and set 


of bird cards in natural color. 


8 cups all-purpose 
flour 

4 teaspoons Arm & 
Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking 
Soda 





address) 








New Draperies — 
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(chintzes, crashes, broadcloths, and such) 
and good-quality rayons—in colors and de- 
signs that are really smart. 

Mull around in the cotton goods depart- 
ment of your favorite store and you'll find 
a lot of bright inspirations here, even for 
living-room draperies. Humble unbleached 
muslin, dipped just the right subtle shade 
to harmonize with your rug, can lend 
many times the distinction that a costly 
fabric in an indifferent color could give. 
Crisp gingham plaids, calicoes, printed 
percales, striped ticking, and dramatically 
figured dress prints can be bought for a 
song. And you'll be amazed, once you’ve 
whipped them up into draperies, at what 
original effects you can achieve with them. 


Are glass curtains needed with draperies? 
Can sheer glass curtains be used alone 
without draperies? These are questions 
that will occur to you as you make your 
plans for rejuvenating windows. Glass cur- 
tains are not always essential to use with 
draperies, but quite often they give to the 
whole setting the softness that is much 
needed; light coming thru a window is 
always more pleasant, too, if toned down, 
made more flattering by sheer curtains. 
However, if it is a room which does not 
get a great deal of bright light, draperies 
alone can be used very nicely, especially 
if made full enough to pull clear across the 
window after dark. 

Sheer glass curtains alone are also cor- 
rect, and are particularly nice in a room 
where there is a pleasant view which you 
do not wish to cut off by heavy draperies, 
or where the room needs all the sun and 
light it can get. 

For example, ordinary marquisette tie- 
back curtains, hung full length to within 
an inch of the floor, can be very distinctive 
with big chintz bows as tiebacks in some 
bright, cheery color; with a ruffled valance 
of printed chintz, sateen, or linen; with a 
fabric-covered wood cornice in a striking 
color; or with perhaps a deep border across 
the bottom of printed sateen or quilted 
chintz, with a matching cornice or valance. 

We know one smart homemaker who 
used a white tufted spread for her double 
bed, then cut up a pair of spreads in dark 
burgundy to make a flounce for the white 
spread and tailored cornices to top her 
white dotted marquisette floor-length cur- 
tains. The results were striking, and she 
reports that it cost her exactly $13 for the 
three spreads and two pairs of.curtains. 

The cornices she and her husband cut 
out of packing-box wood, gluing the tufted 
material to the wood with rubber cement. 
The white spread she tucked in and the 
burgundy ruffle she tacked right onto the 
sides and ends of the bedstead for greater 
ease in making and a neater effect. 

Unruffled curtains make a window look 
cold and skimped. If the windows are 
small ones that call for casement length, 
then let the curtains be ruffled ones, prefer- 
ably with tiebacks; or trim them with a 
contrasting banding of heavier fabric. 

Remember that you can also use the 
space around a window to give it eye-catch- 
ing appeal. A tiny window, as an example, 
all “out of joint’ with the rest of the room, 
can be made dramatic with a series of small 
pictures hung vertically up the sides, or all 
around four sides; or a wall bracket on each 
side, filled with growing ivy. 

Windows badly proportioned can al- 
most always be made to appear a whole 





AMERICA’S 
> FASTEST 
WASHER 


Write TODAY for FREE 
booklet “‘How to cut your 
washing time in two.” 





THE DEXTER CO. 
1151 N. 9th St. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 








CAN 14 
QUARTS AT ONCE 


Can 14 quart jars on one 

burner in one operation 

without watching by the 

approved Conservo Cold 

Pack Process used by 

over 500,000 happy house- 

wives. Works equally well on wood, coal, gas, oil 
or electricity. Ask your hardware dealer or write 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


If Your Subscription 


expires this month, you'll want to send us 





your renewal right away so that you won't 
miss a single issue of Successful Farming. The 
editors have planned many splendid articles 
and features for coming issues—so send your 
check or money order to Service Division, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 





less work, more $ 
with PA eg 
Portable Milker 


Milks 20-25 cows an hour. Safe vacuum 
control for each cow gets more milk. 
Double or single units. Sanitary visible 
chamber . . . no dirt-catching corners. 
Clean in a jiffy. Gas or electric. Write 
for free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mts. 
Co., Dept. MN-5S1, West Allis, Wis- 


Fast milking + 
easy cleaning = 





(Please print name and 
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foot taller by hanging a 12-inch-deep cor- 
nice, the bottom of which just reaches the 
top edge of the window molding. Similar- 
ly, tall, narrow, awkward windows can be 
“lowered” and “widened” by a deep cor- 
nice placed so that the top edge meets the 
top edge of the frame, and built a foot or 
more wider than the frame on the sides. 
The inside edge of the draperies in this 
case would just cover the inside edge of the 
frame, making the window look much 
wider than it actually is. 

In making draperies, cut them at least 
once-and-a-half the width of the window 
if the material is heavy; twice the width if 
it is thin; three times the width if it is very 
sheer, like voile or celanese, when it is to 
hang to the floor. Thin materials can be 
finished with a heading at the top and 
shirred onto the rod; thick fabrics will have 
to be pleated and put on rods by means of 
rings or drapery pins. Unless you have a 
large table, you’ll find it simpler to do all 
your cutting and basting on the floor. 

And do remember that accurate measure- 
ments mean everything in well-tailored 
draperies. Lining and drapery are hemmed 
separately and, unless you’re expert, you’ll 
find it a lot simpler to pin the hems in 
after the draperies are hung, just as you 
pin in the hem of a skirt. Brush, ball fringe, 
rickrack, braid, pleating, and other edg- 
ings are still in high fashion, and can add 
distinction to almost any type of drapery. 

Cleverly schemed, your windows can be 
the best decorative feature of your room. 
So in planning spring draperies and cur- 
tains, remember that the four most im- 
portant ingredients are: First, good colors 
(let them have life and spirit, lots of 
“oomph’’!); second, smart fabrics (even if 
it’s 15 cents a yard it can-be smart if you’ve 
put lots of thought upon its selection); 
third, distinctive treatment (by means of 
colorful edgings, valances, cornices, un- 
usual ways of draping); fourth, imagina- 
tion—lots of it—and don’t be afraid of it! 





Garden Markers 














Ti ERE will be no mistakes in your flower 
and vegetable gardens if you identify your 
plantings. And that’s an easy task, for this 
cutout pattern brings outlines for 36 flower 
and vegetable markers (not all are illus- 
trated). Trace these on plywood or other 
suitable wood, cut out with jig, coping, or 
keyhole saw, paint as suggested on the pat- 
tern, and then stake as you plant. With 
these gay markers your garden will bloom 
even before it begins to come up. For pat- 
tern 9320 send 10 cents to Successful Farms 


GAS COMBINATION AND 


ELECTRIC COMBINATION RANGES 





Coal and Wood ranges 
with many new features. 


* TOth * 
Anniversary Values 


Famous for quality 
since 1871, Round 
Oak today offers a 
finer line of ranges 
and greater values 
than ever before. 

—— Combination Electric, coal & 
wood — two ranges in one! 





STOVES RANGES 


FURNACES 


COAL AND WOOD + GAS « BOTTLED GAS 


Combination Gas, 
coal & wood with 
2 complete ovens. 












Gas ranges in many styles, sizes. 
Modern, practical and dependable. 


¥ YOU'LL be delighted im- 
mediately with the sparkling 


beauty, delicious cooking and 
baking results, remarkable 






fuel economy of any Round Oak range. And 
many years from now you'll be just as en- 
thusiastic. For it’s Round Oak’s inner quality 
and lifetime service that assures you of more 
range per dollar. Act now! See your Round 
Oak dealer or write for FREE folder. 






a eee t 1 
Round Oak Co., Dept. S-5. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
Send free folder on Round Oak... 
© gas ranges () coal & wood o% 
[) combination electric [) combination gas 


\-> 
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. 
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Address__ “ 2 = t 
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A Sensible Treatment 
FOR CORNS 


—for sensible people 

















Felt pad (C) 
helps relieve pain 
by removing 







pressure. Medi- 
cation (D) acts 
on corn. 
















In a few days 
corn is gently 
loosened so it 
may be lifted ff 
right out. A 












ORN sufferers should know about Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters —a sensible treatment, 
proved by millions, that helps relieve pain 
quickly—removes corns effectively. Here’s how: 
First the soft felt pad helps relieve pain by lift- 
ing off pressure. Then the Blue-Jay medication 
gently loosens the corn so that in a few days it 
may be removed — including the pain-produc- 
ing “core’’! (Stubborn cases may require more 
than one application.) 
So get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters today. They 
cost very little—~only a few cents to treat each 
corn—at all leading drug counters. 


BAVERE CORN 
BLACK e PLASTERS 








DON’T MISS 


the outstanding June issue of Successful 
Farming! If your subscription expires this 
month, send in your renewal at once so that 
we can reserve a copy of the June issue for 
you. Service Division, Successful Farming, 





ing, Dept. C-51, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MAY, 





DOTTY PLEASES DADDY 





Now Dotty danced divinely well; 

Her bridge was fair, her looks were swell; 
Her husband said, “But listen, Snook! 
I'd love you more if you could cook.” 
So Dotty got some MACA Yeast, 

And from the first her skill increased; 
She turns out gorgeous rolls and bread 
Or, sometimes, coffee cakes, instead. 
“That MACA raises fast,”’ says she, 
“It raised my man’s regard for me!” 





MACA Yeast acts fast, keeps 






gives bakings real 

old-fashioned 

flavor. Try it! 

peer me rx 

| Northwestern Yeast Co., Dept. SF 5-41 
! 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill 

| Please send FREE full size package of 
| Maca Yeast. 

PRONG i aon acon cevasbnen'eaehews 

| SE occa 5 sted ae nwas Beeb 
City 
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in, illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, oa stock, and guheata. Straight anait 
ayy fe type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful SarOnS. Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information. 








WINTER 


TROMBER LAYER 


FROM DOUBLE BLOODTESTED FLOCKS 


bi thy, hb’ hicks backed by our 20-Point Disease Evodicstion 
berg’s je. | best vy. maky obk e aky chick 








Stromberg’ 
Flock Improvement 

fe Disease ) ond Foul Typhoid—Vaccinated for Rou 

Cockerels from Hanson, comgmg Lo Seve 

EJ S.. Wa qutrocnsty tow f for such top quality. Th ds of satisfied 











CHICKS 
BAC, 


and Colds. We - Runtreds 
7 Parmenter and sires from 


* 












No Se 


































































Light Assorted 


No 
Assorted Ch 







$2.95 


Sex —_— 


Sex Guarantee 3.95 






















































































; PO; Me’ Hatched CAll Heavies) 4.35 
FREE esse neces tenteas cae | RONT oh gg. ide > 
AGW, ORDER NOW at THESE LOW PRICES [PL ae re — 2. 
GRADE STANDARD __| SUPER-QUALITY | SPECIAL-SUPER | | 2 'teim000 “ts 3s “3s 
— i m= = a PE (a i scchateid ca iin ppt oben 
Large Type Buff Rocks......... . $45 7.95 4.95 
White L 7 40 75 75 50 45 °° Buff Orpingtons....... 5.45 7.95 4.95 
Buf and Brown White Wyandottes.... 5.45 7.95 4.95 
yan 6” | Ld mer ee ema ee New Hampehires oa 36.95 38.35 $5.95 
. wn White & Black Giants. \e a « 
a Cate E00, 180 | Ceehteeh $3:00'ver 100. | Cockorols $4.0 Es 198 SUNRISE CHICK CO., DEPT. $5, HEYWORTH, ILL. 
Wyenaoner,” | 690 25 | 925 0 0 
Wy ? 
Barred Rocks; 12 MONTHS EACH YEAR! 
Pullets or Cockerels or Cockerels SAS 

Buff Orpingtons 1000—$66.50 $10.25 per 100 eo pert 100 | year-old breeding program means BIGGER 

White Pekin for FREE » ee valuable Straight 

ASSORTED $5.00 per 100 $5.50 per 100 as$3.48 > 3 one = ae @ in one 

Heavy Ass't’d $5.50 per 100 $7.00 per 100 50 100— 18.00 ose BAGBY CHICKS year after year. Sexed 

TERMS: We pay pasties (Zones 1, as & 3) if pa sp Perment Ss in yt is sent with the order, except on Leghorn, Ancona and Minorca males which BAGBY POULTRY FARM Box 320E, Sedalia, Mo. Chicks 

are ship postage extra. C. O. D. per 100 down, balance on delivery, plus postage. 50 chicks. le le each higher, 

Bt aa ea + ry For an Inexpensive and profitable way to react 

ontabie 0 reach 

STR OMBER G HATCHERY FT. DODGE. IOWA 1,200,000 prosperous farm families—use Successful Farm- 

ing’s classified section to sell your product. 











PLANTS—NURSERY STOCK 





FILM FINISHING 





State Certified Tough Field Grown 
Plants: Potatoes: Portorico, Nancyhall, 
Jersey, Yellowyam, Redvelvet. Tomatoes: 
Breako'day, liana, Bison, Firesteel, 
Master Marglobe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Bal- 
aes, Stone 'y Jewell, Tree. 
Pepper: California Wonder, Harris is Early, 
Chinese Giant, Worldbeater, Ly ed 
Pimiento, Cayenne, Chill. 1, Eggplant: B 


beauty, ‘Longpurple Celery iehiean 
Golden, Golden Seif yi tg Giant 
Pascal. Cauliflower: Snowball, Autumn- 


jant. Cabbage: Goldenacre, Ballhead, 
ollander, Flat Dutch, Allseason, Succes- 
efield, Copenhagen. 


and D 

e Price. Mixed Anyway 
Wanted. 300. 0c: 650—$1.00; 1000— 
$1.50; 5000—$6.00. P . We Grow Our 
Plants and Ship the Day you Say in nf 
Fae ee he Each Bun ~ gt ?, 

ossed rap) Labeled, T ~ 
Variety Name. Full Count. Prompt Shi 
ment. Satisfaction Guaranteed. olesale 
Plant Farms, Sadler, Texas. 


Strawberry <a OP ae Mastodon 
—$1.00; 425— $2.00; 
—- Blakemore, Beaver—250—$1. 00; 





500—$1.75; 1 5; below 
$1.00 Each, for $3.75— orado 
Blackberry or , 50 

‘hinese Elm or Lucretia berry, 


amm 
barb, 100 Asparagus or 25 aca Van 
Houttei. 
Rider Nursery, 





Nursery Bargain Minnesota own. 
Take advantage Federal tes 
ents—plant these suitable varieties 

pruce, Pines, Elms, Russian Olive 

as low as $5.00 per 1,000. 

———. mur fruits, shrubs. 

Bailey Nurseries 8, Daytons 

Binatt Station, St. Paul, une 


Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certified 





Geraniums. 12 for $1.00, postpaid. Fine 
young plants with soil on roots. Red, Pink, 





. Roo cutt no soil on roots, 

25 for $1.00. Coleus, tt colors, 20 for 

WwW Bros., 1 Roachdale, 

Best a State Certified Porto Rico 
and Aarti arth Sweet Potato Plants, 

post paid. write 


$2.00 
for on 5, or more. Prompt Shi 
men Safe Aerial’ Guaranteed a 
Jones, Trezevant, Tenn. 





Tomato Plants. Earl 
John Baer, 


Ru putenrs. M: lobe. 
— » Ooo: 3. “008. 31-00 ). $1.60. 
Coo Rt 3, Toes, 
Saas Potato Plants—seed shamteahy 
Toe: er 100 .25; 2 000, $2.25. Faas oa 
‘ow- 
fe” Write lor Portorican Prices. 
Cae FI Plant ya Deesien, Tennsesee. 


Potato Plants—Juicy Yoiew a 
Mealy Yellow Jerseys ¥ h- 
Porto Ricos. 600—$i 00041" 25. 


Roots mossed. Thousands satisfied cus 
ers. Nancy Hall Farms, Melenzle, 
Tennessee. 





Ipped poromptly. Bit Bib ? nt 











Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, 

ricans. 500—75c, 1,000—$1.35, 2 006 
—$2.50. Strong, vigorous plants and saf 
arrival teed. Growers Plant — 
pany, G » Ti 


Tomato Plants: Millions Stocky field 

gee Marglo Rutgers, Baltimores, 

Sets. thousand. $3.50. Roots 
Satisfaction Geemeeeese. 

Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 


Sweet Potato Ser Halls 
Portoricans, Yellow Yams. Stro and 
thrifty. 500—75¢e, 1000—$1.35 

$2.50. Satisfaction teed. Margrave 
Brothers, Gleason, ‘Tennsesee. 














, Onions, T 


Pepper 1 
Dixie Plant’ Farm, ra Texas. 


Plant Assortment—C.O.D. Pay On 
Arrival—Certified Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, eg 
Eggplan 





Millions Certified sap rote Red, Yellow, 
Portorican potatoes, 1.50. Toma- 
toes, = iy ot no = gt $1.25. Cab- 
bage, 60c yty, Geo 


Boysenberries —— substantial mcome 
America’s Finest Genuine Northern- 
Grown plants reasonably priced for acre- 
ages. Catalogue Free. Free. Boysenberry Special- 
ist, Lapeer 

Tomato Piants—98c per 1,000. All va- 


rieties now ready. Quick —— shipments. 
Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, 











ts, eee, —_ Sprouts, 
weet Potatoes, yaees 700, 
$1.00; 1000, $1. 25. S000. $5.00. Large, 
hand selected. Moss packed. Prompt § ship- 
ment. Satisfaction teed. 


euaran 
ville Piant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 


Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certified 
plants. Frostproof-Cabbage, Onion. To- 
mato, Pepper, Sweet Potato. pay wereey. 





$1.00; 1,000, $1.25. Transplanted-Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Pepper. 100, $1.00; 
$3.06. Ponta’ Plant Company, Ponta, 


Texas. 


Send No Money. Pay on Delivery. Certi- 
fied plants. Frostproof-Cabbage, Onion. 
Tomato, Pepper, Sweet Potato. any a 
riety. Mix as wanted. 500, 

$1.00; , eee, $1. 25. ‘ransplanted-Cab- 
bage, Toma Pepper. 100, $1.00; 500, 
$3.00. Fairview Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


= Field grown plants: tomatoes, 

lants. Frostproot cabbage, 

ontons seal ower, 200, 50c , $1; 1000, 

50. Postpaid. Trans Plants, 

yi $000, 96. O85. Live delivery i. 

106, will ship collect. Star Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 


10 Desirable Dahlias $2.00, meg 
Giant “Carl Dahl” Grown ie” x 10”. 
Order direst. No catalog. Land O'Lakes 
Dahlias, Box 5014, St. Paul, Minnesota. 




















12 Perennial Plants 25c tpaid, bloom- 


ing size, fle own. Varieties; Dianthus, 
Delphiniums, Gaillardia, Daisies. Satistac- 
tion Guaran Novotny Gardens, 
Osage, lowa. 





Millions treated Potato caae: Pe wl 
Halls, Portorican, od! 

$4.75; 10,000—$9.00. Prue Ni Shigment. 
Patsy Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn. 





Postpaid. Certified potato, Portorico, 
seeverees, F varieties vegetable lants 

$1.50. Moss wrap Co- 
operative tent Co., Whitesboro, Texas. 





Colorado Blue Spruce Trees. 25—2 ro 
old—Extra Strong—Prepaid for $ 
Rocky Mountain Evergreen Co., Ever- 
green, Colorado. 





Free—One Roll Developed and Printed 
Free. Just to get acquainted, we will beau- 
tifully Covelen ond orn er ae 6 An 16 
exposure plus 5x ch en 
pat Free, also sensational, new folding 
to frame your r prints all tree with th 
— a. Enclosing 1 10c "> handl and J 


yp Iowa. ee ae 


Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 
rolls developed. choice—16 
Fi; Deints LJ 2 professional en- 
ts and one colored 
1" Genuine nationally 


known 
serve er Or piperion qual ie. La NS 








En Photo, Box 791, Dept SF, Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

Free. 2 Professional 5x7 Enlargements, 2 

sets of guarant teed nts, an and y< our film 
or: 


developed—all fo: 
Repetnte 16 for Ske Aro 8 fidive D Dept. a 1 
Moines, Iowa. 


Free Trial—16 sparkling Latins > priate, 


three — eee 
arnt, ioe erton: a — "roll—-25¢. 
Reprin 00—$1 ae ai 
Lifetone Studios, Bes 
Moines, Iowa. 














Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 
enlargement ba gee} 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Over 19 reprints. > 26 sae Studios, 
Davenport, low: ere the West 
Begins.” 
Sparkling Snapshots. Any - roll de- 
veloped, SS park prints, 2 beautiful 
enlargements, 256. a-ak 2c each. Ace 
oo Service, Bo: K, Minneapolis, 





ot on gttrnetre Photo 


oa F-332 orth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ree Beautiful album with Cellophane en- 
velope = roll developed and two sets of 
= 5c. Same-day service. Pho-T-Pho, 
Ox ‘24-06, Highland Park, Mich. 








Film Wintohed 10c. Send this ad and ten 
cents with exposure film for sample 
hinged Meekled snapshots bound in exclu 
sive album style. Artisto Studios, Bor 
119-5, Rockford, Ill. 


Handsome Large Oil Colored 5x7 En- 
largement with every roll developed and 
Deckle edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckle 
edged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. Vidor, 321-G 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 
ished—25c. Reprints 2c each, 35 milli 
meter rolls enlarged to 34x4%—$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, nnesota. 


Sixteen Prints from om roll developed, 
or eight prints and Two ments, 25¢ 
Prompt and dependable. lobe Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


yuccoaocehy for pleasure and profit. 
Learn at home. Write for free booklet. 
American School of Photography, 1315 
Michigan, Dept. 3345, Chicag 


Double Size Prints. nee = Seveseped. 

pe all enlarged early tates 
size 25c. Willard Studios. Dept. 15, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rolls Develo . Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Rolls en oe = nl Doubts 
8 























eight Prof 
Never Fade ‘Beckie —y "25e. 
Coeey Photo Service, ‘Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 








Roll Develo Printed with one hand 

colored print in beautiful a Og stand- 
rame 25c. Arbor Service, Joliet, 

Iilinois. 

Beautiful <out fat ment from each pic - me 

on roll 25c. te Photos, Dept. K 

Janesville, W: 





Album With Pa Developed and 16 

guaranteed — 25c. 20 Guaranteed 

evints and al um 300. Pioneer Photo Co, 
‘utchinson, Kansas. 


Three Prints each good negative in roll 
25c. Reprints 3c. No order less than 25c. 
Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 











Trial: 5x7 enlargements 10c, 5—25c. : 

Bibdnbiat eee tco™aie | Riser gk ine lyse 

Nordskog, 102, Mayw wre. tudios, Albany, 
PATENTS MISCELLANEOUS 





Inventors—Take first step toward pro- 
Smt A your op Nay en ne obliga- 


tion. Send a 4 for free “Record of Inven- 
tion” form 8-page Book, “Patent 
Guide for the I ge Convenient pay- 





ment plan. Time counts! Don’t delay. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 1E30 Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D. of 

“Inventor's ee es Free — Con- 
taining 100 ical m com- 





plete information ‘about tins and 
selling inveations. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 


a arr Patents and 
id Building, Chi- 





Bair & freemen, 
Trade-Marks. 1 
cago, Illinois. 





FARM SEEDS 


Hardy Recleaned Alfalfa Seed $8.60; 

Grimm Alfalfa $9.90; Sweet Clover $3.00; 

all per 60 Ib. bushel. Brome $16 hundred. 

Track Concordia. Return seed if not satis- 

George Bowman, Box 629, Concordia, 
ansas. 











Patents Secured. Low c gat. Rensanabls 


terms. Boo. 
Patent Attorney. x & Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D 


Patent Your jae ainsi inventions 
often valuable. Two ad re’ f ks—free. 

Victor J. Evans & Co. 445 Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. ©. 











Carbolineum Kills Mites! on applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade- 
mark. Free circu write ~~ um 
Company, Dept. 7, Milwaukee, W 


Prepaid. Extra long Broad red leaf Chew- 
ing, sound and sweet, 10 Ibs., $1.80, Good 
smoking and chewing, 10 Ibs. $1.25. Col- 
lier Tobacco Pool, ) artin, Tennessee. 








Win Prize Money: ————, “Successful 
Contesting’’—shows 44 postpaid. 
Bulletin listing $100,000. ll Prelude d. 
World Publishers, reste ‘ottage Grove, 
Chicago, 





Wanted To Bu wm By oe ing. Arms. 
Brood Springers tor p. 4 ood Hunters. 
Alliance Gun Exchange, 1405 8, Rockhill, 
Alliance, Ohio, 





Don’t Hesitate to write for what you find 
and want. All advertisements in Success/ul 
Parmene are guaranteed to be as repre 
sen . 
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Advertisements =e illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 


(no illustration or display ty aS word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information 


wc 


livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
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Supreme Chicks: 


100 160 


Heavy Assorted Sexed, per 100.. 


country. 100% alive arrival, postpaid. 


HAYES BROS. 


124 Hayes Bidg. 





HERE’S | 
YOUR 

CHANCE! 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Order direct from this price list, to get Hayes Bros. 


non-sexed pullets males 


Wh., Barred, Buff 
Rocky, 8c, Reds, | $6.95 $8.95 $6.95 
ih Or | OAS 13.95 3.45 


Special Assorted—$3.95 per 100. 


Heavy Assorted, all pullets, per 100... 
Huge daily hatch. Prompt service. Fair dealing. 
Generous guarantees. 30,000 customers all over 


HATCHERY 
Decatur, Illinois 





100 


.- $7.95 





DUCK LINGS 
&GOSLINGS 


Chicks. 





Box 60 


Also Turkey Poults, Baby 
Illustrated Catalog 
tells how to raise ducks for 
PROFIT. Sent free. 


The Ridgway Duck Hatchery 
LaRue 


‘wo | WHITE LEGHORNS. 


GUSTA B. ATZ 


FAMOU 






ity 
catalogue 


Dept. 14, 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Blood Tested, 
B.W.D. and Typhoid, the most dreaded 
diseases in Baby Chix. 


We guarantee live delivery 
prepaid and carry a livabil- 
guarantee. 
in colors 
prices. Mail answered s: 
day received. 








fall of 1940, for 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
We specialize in SEXIN( 

Our prices are 
hatching each Monday and 


Thousands 
Thursday. 


always in line. 


for 
and 
ume 


Write 


Our output of 300,000 Chix weekly is evidence of 
satisfied customers and efficient service. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


Huntingburg, Ind. 











A CHICKS Baby Pullets 4 weeks old Cockerets 
ball | . Pullets 

4 $10.00 $18.00 $1.7 

STARTED fzen pou ~ Ey ges = Ann brated | 

CHICKS per 100 books order. FREE CATLOG. § 70 FREE CATALOG 





BOOTH FARMS, Box 418E, CLINTON, MO. 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 


























RICE LEGHORN FARM, Box 7-E, Green Ridge, Missouri 





Chicks Right”, 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, 


HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS 


Low SUMMER PRICES | cuicks 





Box 7, Metropolis, ilinois 





FARM EQUIPMENT 





Farm Loading Jobs made easier, Farm- 
er’s Friend Power Scoop and Buck rake 
quickly attaches to most row-crop trac- 
tors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. 
Send for free circular. G. & D. Mfg. Co., 
1214 12th St., Streator, Ill 





Hundreds ‘of Reasons why you should 
raise P & E Super Quality Chicks. 25 
Breeds, Scientifically hatched from Super 
Culled and Bloodtested stock. Write for 
New 1941 Catalog, Dept. 5, P & E Farms 
& Hatchery, Maroa, [linois. 





Below Dealer Prices! Best manufactured 
Chrome-Nickel Iron alloy wet cylinder 


sleeve assemblies. Write = catalog of 
complete motor pas make and 
model of tractor. Motor upply Company, 
1315 Locust, Des Moines, Town. 





Combined Bull Halter and Controller. 

Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with 

complete safety. Stops fence jumpers. 

Money-back guarantee. Write for circular. 

7. ll] & Company, Dept. 23, Platteville, 
is 





Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 

able Elevators. Double strength malleable 

and roller chain. Free crib plans and cata- 

ie Meyer Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 
nois 


Basin Tiller—Pulled behind plows, culti- 
vators, etc. Holds rain, Reduces soil ero- 
sion, $38.50 up. Also graia blowers, steel 
bins and Hammermilis Link Company, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Viking Electric Hammer Mills auto- 











matically grind peer feed daily. Let us 
mail you our folder and prices. Viking 
Mig. ¢ o., Dept. F., Jackson, Mich. 

Farm Elevators—Easy pulling ee 
and inside cup. Write G. & D. Co., 


Streator, Illinois, for the free bookie and 


erib plans 





Mu Louden Steel Stanchions, 12 Water 
Bowls, | Litter Carrier. Will sell all or any 
pert A, rite Box 235, Successful Farming, 
es Moines 








Write for Free Catalog on Electric Weld- 
ng. Contains valuable information and 
Many bargains LeJay ean gin 
1060 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 


Write for Free, big 1941 Tractor Parts 
Catalog, al! Makes. Tremendous Savings, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Company, Boone, lowa. 








Build 1 power lift autorake. Handle hay 
and roughage the easy way. Send for free 
ider. Hilty Company, Bluffton, Ohio. 





Carney Loans you an $18.00 oil or electric 
brooder stove if you buy my Superior guar- 
anteed chicks. Get our surprisingly low 
prices on quality chicks, sexed or unsex 

Catalog Free. Carney Hatchery, Box 15C, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 





Now Is the Time to take advantage of 
the many fine offers advertised in Successful 
Farming. You can write to each advertiser 
with absolute confidence. All advertise- 
ments are backed by Successful Farming’s 
guarantee. 


Leghorns $5.00; Pullets, $9.95; Males 
$2.45; Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orping- 
tons, $5.50; New Hampshire, White 
Cornish Leghorn Hybrid $6.25; 
Cornish $8.95. Clinton Hatchery, Clinton, 
Missouri. 


Dependable Chicks, $3.95 Per Hundred 
up. Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-US Ap- 
wae Hatchery, known for fair dealing. 











Yhestnut Hatchery, Dept. D, Chestnut, 
Illinois. 

Super-Quality “AAA” English Ty 

White Leghorns, $5.90. Pullets $10.40 
Cockerels $2.80. Postpaid. Bloodtested. 
Catalog. ABC Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri. 





White or Brown egg laying Hybrids also 
Special Broiler Hybrids. Free Folder. 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 





Triple Guarentecd are! White Leg- 
horns; Hanson's te 5 voundeton 
Stock. AAA Pullets 38. 95. Postpaid 





Catalog. Ortaer Farms, Clinton, Mo. 


eeeceweesee TURKEYS 


Turkey Poults: Mammoth Bronze, Bour 
bon Reds, White Hollands. All breeding 
stock tested by State University for Pul- 
lorum. Illustrated folder and price list free. 
Miller Turkey Farms, Box 5, Lancaster, 
Missouri. 











- SQUABS 


; Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
“ead new 1941 book. Personal money- 
making, helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 





Raise 
R 








Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
PHEASANTS 
Raise Pheasante—Profit or Pleasure. 


mphiet and price 
heasantry, Barring- 


ys stamp x 
ist. Rai nbow F 


ton, Iilino 





Rupf's Dependable Turkey Poults— 
Winners at American Royal—As low as 
25 cents per Poult. Circular Free. Rupf's 
Turkey Farm, Ottawa, Kansas. 





High Quality Turkey Poults. All Popular 
Varieties. Also Baby Chicks, Guineas, 
Bantams. Write for price list. Hayes 
Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 





__BABY CHICKS & POULTRY 





67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Chickens, Bantams. Free handsome cata- 
logue, colored pictures, showing Laken- 
velders; Polish: Hamburgs; Andalusians; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Mi- 
norcas; 11 beautiful varieties W yandottes 
and Rocks; Australorps; Spanish; But- 
tercups; Langshans; Anconas; Orping- 
tons; Rhode Islands; New Hampshires; 
Brahmas: Lamonas Turkens; 10 varieties 
Hybrids. Murray McMurray Hatchery, 
Box 21, Webster City, Iowa. 


Stouffer's Chicks. Postpaid, Bloodtested, 
Banded, Inspected Flocks. White, Brown, 
Buff Leghorns, $5.95. ng 
$12.90. osberets, $1.95. Rocks, R 
Wyandottes, Or 1 $6.45. Pullets 
$8.95. Cockerels Giants, Hampshire 
Reds $9.45. AAA Matings Ic higher. 
brids—Minorca-Leghorns $10.00. 
$17.00. Get complete pe Assorted 
Heavies $4.95. Lights $3. Sadie Stouffer 
Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Before Buying Chicks, get details fa- 
mous Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. You 
get proper size oil or electric Brooder to use 
free, at no increased price. Thousands satis- 
fied customers acclaim US-Approved Big 
Boy Chicks “America’s Finest.” Easy- 
ayment credit plan optional. Write 
ilinols State Hatcheries, 317 Jefferson, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Stouffer's Famous AAA ROP sired 
chicks. Immediate delivery. Prepaid. State 
Approved Flocks. Our 22nd season. Brown, 
White Leghorns; Anconas; Buff, Barred, 
White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orping- 
tons; Giants, Sexed Pullets, Cockerels any 
breed. Satisfied customers every state. 
Get our low prices. We ship on dates prom- 
ised. Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 


$2.25—100 for light coctael chicks. Also 
Purina Embryo-Fed Chicks—all prices at 
rock bottom. For example, = = 
April, White Leghorn Pullets $11.75——10€ 
White and Barred Rock Pullets. $7.75— 
100. Write for complete Saree and free 
catalog. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 
13, Seymour, Indiana. 


ea Square Deal Chicks, 
Approved, Pullorum Tested. Prepaid 
per "100" Leghorns, Anconas, $5.75; Rocks, 
ds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
$6.00; Brahmas, Giants, $7.00; Assorted 
$4.90; Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. 
Free Catalog explaining 2-week_ replace- 
ment guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, 
Appleton City, Mo. 




















English Black Leghorns. 
hardiest and most vigorous. 
Chicks, eggs, Stock. Catalog free. Key- 
stone Farms, Richfield, Pennsylvania. 
Established 1910. 


Keystone 
Healthiest, 





Genuine Broad Breasted Bronze Poults, 
Kupetz Strain, bloodtested stock. Early 
maturing. Special prices 30c up. Yager 
Turkey Farm, Conrath, Wis. 


} 
‘ 


Dark or White Cornish, Real Livability, 
Extra heavy birds. Ideal for roasters and 
capons. Standard Hatcheries, Box 1218-E, 
Decatur, Ill. 


} 


Salem C hameten Chicks for immediate 
= ment. White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 8. 
’. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Or: ping- 
yer hundred, Pull Nets $7.95; 
Cockerels 45; English White, Brown 
Leghorns $6.25 per hundred, Pullets 
$11.95; Cockerels $2.45. White Giants 
$7.95 per hundred, New Hampshires, 
Columbian and Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Whites $7.45 per hundred. 
Special Assorted, all heavies $5.45 per hun- 
dred, Seconds $3.75. We pay postage and 
guarantee live delivery. Order direct from 
these prices or write for big free four color 
catalogue. Salem Hatchery, Route 6C, 
Salem, Indiana. 


Prices Slashed on Dubois Chicks for im- 
mediate delivery AA Grade Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons $6.45-100; Pullets $8.45; .¢ ockerels 
$6.25: Leghorns, Anconas $6.25-100; Pul- 
lets $11.95; Cockerels $2.45; Heavy Mixed 
$5.45-100; Assorted $4.50. Order direct 
from this aes ae or write for free 
catalog. We pay 2 ostage. Ship COD. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 910, Hunt- 
ingburg, Indiana 


Prices Slashed for tmmediate delivery. 


a. $6.25 








Barr Buff, White Rocks eds, Wyan- 
dottes $6.25—100; Pullets $7.95; Cockerels 
$6.45; English White, Brown Leghorns 
$6.25; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels $2.50. 


Free Catalogue. Davis Poultry Farm, 
Route 18C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Summer Get Acquainted Bargains. Pul- 
lets, Males or unsexed. [llinois, U. 5. Ap- 
roved, Priced low as common chicks 
nsure Better Egg and Broiler Profits. 
Silver Anniversary Catalog Free. Lone 
Elm Hatchery, Box 240, Nokomis, Ill. 


**Missouri's Fimest’’ Purebred chicks: 
Strong, healthy, Bloodtested. Leghorns, 
$5.65. Pullets, $9.85. Cockerels, $2.45. 
; Reds: Wyandottes, $5.85. Pullets, 
Cockerels, $5.85. Heavy Assorted 
Assorted $4.35. Immediate ship- 
ments; FOB. Garden City Hatchery, 
Garden City, Mo 











Immediate Delivery— White and Barred 
Rocks—Reds—Buff Orpington—English 
Strain White Leghorns—Blue Andalusians. 
Useful literature on Chicken Culture Free. 
Atz’ Hatchery, Box 17, Milltown; Indiana. 





Get the Facts and you will save by get- 
ting your chicks from El! Dorado Hatchery, 
Box G, El Dorado Springs, Missouri. Your 
name on a penny postal will bring you the 
facts. 





Reduced Prices on U. 8. Approved— 
Pullorum Tested Clover Valley Chicks, 
$5.40 up. Thousands weekly. Froe ¢ we 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 12, 
Ramsey, Indiana 





20 Purebreeds 4 Hybrids as hatched or 
sexed. Priced right. Free folder. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wayne City, I 


















































































































“FAR MER’ s TRADING. ‘CENTER 


eee Gay 





FARMS—REAL ESTATE) 


EMPLOYMENT 


LIVESTOCK 








A Reasonable down payment will as- 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn belt present prices on easy 
terms. Make your selection now so you 
won't be forced out of business this fall or 
next - 0 BUY on advantage of the present 
situation. uy now! Broker co-operation 
solicited. F. E. Person, 500 Roanoke Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested_in. Ask about eoeeeee rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. dress R. 8. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 7 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Now! Investigate Farm, Ranch Oppor- 
tunities for Spring Location. Land _ lists 
available for Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
Northern Idaho. ‘Write E. B. 

Dept. 529, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, for reliable information. 


Unusual Farm and Ranch Coperenies 
in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
Wyoming. Attractive terms. Enjoy secur- 
ity on a farm home of your own. Write 
today! ppecty state. The Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Mountain Farm, 225 Acres, quietly se- 
oes stream; 8-rm house, big barn; snap 

2200 as summer home, stock or dude 
ty terms; page 24 Free catalog 1200 
bargains, st Strout Realty, 255-WT 4th Ave., 

















More New Farm Land. Washington, 

Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 

North Dakota. Dependable crops, fa- 

vorable climate. Write for Lap list 

of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. 

Hew. 11 Northern Pacific Ry., &t. Paul, 
nn. 


OLD GOLD & STAMPS 


m ps Wanted. I will pay $100.00 
213.5 for 1924 le green Franklin stamps, 
rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illus- 
trated Folder showing Amazing Prices 

paid. Vernon Baker, SF-5, Elyria, Ohio. 


Highest Cash Prices—Ship old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive 
oo = yee return mail. Satisfaction guar- 

eee pr Weisberg’s 


G Gold Refining’ C Hennepin, 
Minneapolis lis, Minn. 


World’s Biggest Stamp Offer. Seven 
Different Sets of Stamps including Com- 
memoratives, oe Oa a 
Regular Price 50c 10c (with Ap 
rovals). Friendly ‘piiateliste Box 4428 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

















Groceries Free! Just agree to show 
friends, neighbors, others and I'll give you 
$5. ortment Foods, Groceries, etc. 
Free. Amazingly simple way to make good 
money. Send pos ma aoe —just name oon 
address. Zanol, 22 onmouth, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


Sell Vi Fonte—Coae ty 3 Pipe. 
als, a Vitamin “D”. Ge 

Worm - o proposition. 3 
and ints ng wanted. Write 
ty Mineral Company, Greenwood, 








Make More Money Selling Red Comet 
Fire Donteal Products. Write Today for 
Free Facts. Red Comet, 735 Comet Build- 
ing, Littleton. Colorado. 


Farmer Salesmen—Use, Sell New Im- 
‘oved pd Attachment. Covers Stalks, 
rash. Saves —— Time, Money. See 

Photographs. Coverall Co., Lapel, Indiana. 


Easy, quick profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case a. Cosmetics, Medicines, 
Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn. Dept. CL-6. 


OF INTEREST TO 
WOMEN 


Ladies Brand New Spring Coats =. 25; 
; brand new spring $1.25; 
shoes, army baothes on en- 
Send for ire 1941 es 
Summer Catalog! ae 197 Division 5t., 
Dept. D5, New Yo 


fees Your Raw Wool in exshange for 
Batts. Also Batts recarded und 
fom, thoroly | before ~~ ‘rite 
or circular giving full details. Amana 
Woolen Mills, Dept. S., Amana, Iowa. 


Make up to $25-35 Week as a trained 

one nurse! Learn quickly at home. 

ooklet Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-4, Chicago. 


“*“Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield W golen i Veena 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, 


























Remnants for ments and quilts. 100 
pieces 20c 35c, 25 yard mixed 


bundle $1.00 tpaid. Samples Free. 
Cagle’s—Terre Piaute. Ind. 

Woolens: Have ond wool made into bat- 
ting, yerna, b a. etc. Write 


for list. Ber Woolen M 
Bemidji, Minn. = 


Beautiful Silk Hosiery—5 Pairs $1.00. 
{ine 25e) Three Fulfas shigned—$1- 00. 

st Less—Wear Long er’ “Direx” 
sc 346W Broad, Savansah Georgia. 











Men Wanted—aAuto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and aap you set. a good job. The cost to 

small. For free booklet write 
eo ie An Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted: Reliable Woman to Test our 
Food Products in her home, and later take 
orders if samples are satisfactory. $5.00 
worth Samples Free. Send no money. Just 
write Biair, Dept. 171-K, Lynchburg, Va. 


Special Work For Married Women— 
Earn to $23 weekly and your own dresses 
Free. No canvassing, no investment. Write 
pany giving age, dress size. Fashion 

Frocks, Dept. EE-1020, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 

families. Reliable hustler should make 

earnings at start and increase rap 

hd rite ——e 8, Dept. E-S-SHW 
ree’ 














Wanted: Responsible man A call on 
farmers. Steady work. Saas . No ex- 


—™ = onal ~ catalog. 
Dept ol eberling Co., Bloom- 
ington, Sitinsia. 


EDUCATION 


Aeronautical University. Curtiss- 
Ww pete Bldg. Des. SF) 1338 8. Michigan 
Chicago. raduates with all lead- 








ing sireratt a 6 ee 
Engin echanics ™. ration, 

Metal Fabrication, Welding, Radio. Write 

for Free Bulletin. 





Ten Thousand aircraft workers needed in 
Kansas Cay. a aircraft, automobiles, 
welding iring. Stevinson’s, 
setablished” m922, *3b08G “Main, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 





The Dutch were right when they de- 
veloped the Holstein-Friesian breed. Hol- 
steins are the rugged cows, the ones with 

city to turn home-grown feeds into 

old official World butterfat records 
for all age classes. For free literature or list 
of breeders write, Extension Service, The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 





Increase Your Income with Milking 
Shorthorns. Produce 4 percent milk more 
economically. Greatest salvage value all 
milk breeds. Hold official world’s record for 
milk and butter. Trial . en Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal months, 50 
one year, $1.00. Free sam saimple co copy. Milking 
Shorthorn Society, De 1, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago. 


Registered O. I. C. Breeding stock of all 
ages. Short nose and legs. k long deep body 
Picture free. Stock guar: . Freeland 
oe Geneva, Ono. 


oO. I. Hogs on Time. P 
Pedi a4, Originators. L. 
Box 45, Salem, Ohio. 


O. I. C. Pedigreed Pigs = mate pairs 
unrelated, easy feeding type. Write for 
circulars. Raymond Ruebuste Macomb, IIL 


Learn About Milk Goats, the newest, 

rofitable branch of livestock industry. 
‘ree literature and magazine. Address: 
Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana. 


DOGS—PETS 


Raise Rabbits. A Profitable Industry. 
Our Association Book of 64 es gives all 
details—10c. A. W syeandt. f ct’y., Ameri 
can Rabbit and 3% Breeders Associa- 
tion, Inc., Dept. C- hicago, fl. 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 








S no relation. 
. Silver Co. 




















BUTTERFLIES 


Cash for butterflies, insects. Good prices. 
a see" Send 10c for Illustrated Pros- 

before sending butterflies. Sin- 
Piair, Box 1830-24, San’ Diego, Calif. 
Read this classified section 
thoroly. It contains many 
offers which you can use in your 
home—on your farm—and for 
your own pleasure. Don’t hesi- 
tate to inquire about anything 
you see and want here. Each 
advertisement is guaranteed by 
Successful Farming to be as 
represented. 











| 





Puppies of all kinds priced low, free 
details. Book 104 photos recognized 
breeds Gasormed 25c. Royal Kennels, 
Chazy, N. Y 


New Sergeant’s Dog Book—Free. Ad- 
vice on worming, ee. raising. training 
and feedi Sergeant's, De- 


ing pups. 
rtment oe oN Richmond, Virginia. 
—— 83 — 


How to Make Money With Horses 
Amazing story of profitable “horse power.” 
Facts on breeding, feeding, care, Manage- 
ment. Successful farmers’ methods told. 
Send 10c for sample azine. Percheron 
News, 6 Stockyards, Chicago. 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free; no opligntien. Simply ad- 
dress oe School_of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 205, Pleasant Ail, Ohio, 














** Air-Conditioned” Cattle 


In pAsT YEARS J. R. Stricker, cattle- 
feeder of Carroll County, Iowa, always fed 
his steers thru the summer on grass. But 
for the last four years he has handled them 
in the drylot thru the hot months with 
good success by “‘air-conditioning”’ his two 
cattle sheds. 

The air-conditioning equipment is rela- 
tively simple—but it works. Stricker 
merely circulates a considerable flow of air 
thru the sheds by means of one-third horse- 
power electric motors driving good-sized 
propellers. There are two motors and fans 
in one shed, three in another. By actual 
tests with thermometers, Stricker has 
found that there can be as much as 15 de- 
grees difference in temperature between 
outside readings and those taken in the 
sheds with the fans going. 

To add further tc the hot-weather com- 
fort of the 200 or so steers, this Iowan has 
rigged up a fly spray dispenser for each fan. 
They consist merely of good-sized tin cans 
with a hole in the bottom thru which is 
inserted a lantern wick. The spray drop- 
ping off the end of the wick is picked up by 
the blast of air and blown over the cattle. 

Does the cost of operating the motors and 
furnishing the fly spray pay, Stricker was 
asked. ‘Yes, I know it does. The cattle are 
kept comfortable and put on weight even 
in the hottest weather. We run the fans 
12 hours a day for three months. When 
they are turned on in the morning the cat- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MAY, 1941 — SEE . 


tle make a beeline for the sheds and don’t 
budge outdoors until evening. My electric 
bill shows that it costs $7 per month extra 
to operate the five fans. But I figure it is 
money well invested for it always comes 
back in the gains made by the steers.” 


Farms and Fire Engines 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


better yet, a concrete cistern. Three 
thousand gallons of water reserved for 
emergencies is easily stored in a cistern 
six feet wide, seven feet long, and 10 
feet deep. When you get that written 
into “‘the book” of your local fire com- 
pany, you have something! Six thousand 











“Higgins, you even look like a bottleneck!" 


. PAGE 85 


gallons is the minimum where the cistern is 
to be used for household purposes. 

These fire-reserve cisterns should never 
go in closer than 50 feet from house or 
barn because of the heat that would be 
generated if the buildings were to catch. 

The Eldridge, Iowa, Volunteer Fire 
Department has been campaigning for 
over a year for cistern construction. They 
have requested the local farm organiza- 
tions in the community to urge their mem- 
bers to construct cisterns which are re- 
served wholly for farm fire prevention. The 
fire on the Valentine Eckerman farm was 
enough for them; no water supply was 
available and they had to stand around 
and cuss while the home went down to 
ashes. Numerous state, Federal, and com- 
mercial bulletins have been issued on cis- 
tern construction; one of the best I’ve seen 
is Concrete Fire Cisterns, issued free by the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago 

“Owning” a big, red fire truck and know- 
ing there’s water for it to pump isn’t such 
a pipe dream, then, after all; thousands 
of farmers sleep better nights for having 
accomplished just that. 





Anyone desiring copies of the lowa law 
enabling townships to acquire fire equipment 
may have a copy free of charge by writing 
Successful Farming's Building Editor, 4605 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
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ER’S TRADING CENTER 





SIEBS 






SPRING & 
SUMMER 


PRICES 


Send for our Catalog—Make a side by side comparison of our Prices 
and Quality with any other chicks and prove to yourself you can save up to 
5c per chick. Our Fine Purebred Foundation Chicks are second to none, re- 
gardless of price. They are One Grade Only, THE BEST, and come from 
196,000 Blood Tested Breeders, all Super-Culled and Hogan-Tested for High 
Premium Quality Egg Records and Big, Fast Growing Broilers. Send today 
for our Amazing Bargain Prices and Catalog. A postcard will do. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 225, LINCOLN, ILL. 








UNSEXED 


$590 




















MOTHER MILLER 
ICKS, 


GREATEST CHICK YEAR IN HISTORY —Orders | for 
Mother Miller Chicks prove it. New free book tells you 
how to take advantage of this opportunity. Our 29th 
successful year, 20-point breeding and hatching pro- 
gram assures high quality. Big capacity of our two mod- 
em hatcheries saves you money. Write at once for our 


NEW FREE BOOK—a different chick book full of valu- 
able inside information about our famous White Leg- 
horn and White Rock chicks from prizewinning strains— 
65 rare and leading breeds. Sexed Chicks . . . . 100 
percent live delivery guaranteed. 
Mail postal card for copy of free 
book, low prices and terms. 

THE MILLER HATCHERY 
210 West Grove St., Bloomington, Iil., or 
2618-A E. Washi St., M Wisc. 





CH 


FAMOUS I 

















14 Popular Breeds—liberal guaran 
Chicks. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 


* New Washington Hatchery Co., Box $, New Washington, Ohio 





COLONIAL CUTS PRICES 


Hatches daily. All leading breeds. Also sexed chicks and 
hybrids. World's largest production means real cut prices on 
lowest priced Standard grade up to R. O. P. ee sired. 
Chicks on CREDIT colored almanac f 
COLONIAL POULTR 


FARMS, Box C38. Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., or Box 640, Florence, Colo., or Box 640, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, or Box 3640, Wichita, Kans. 








MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Remember us when planning to buy 
quality cattle. Sales have been very 
good the past month and we have 
nothing for sale at present. 


R. 1, DES MOINES, IOWA 














° . Naturally hornless, hardy, 
Profits quick maturing beef cattle 
from Write for FREE illustrated 

booklet 
POLLED 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





HEREFORDS — 


PUBLICS 


_ 
SE 


AUCTION 


2000 profitable Guernseys to be 
sold in spring auction sales. Coun- 
try's leading herds represented. 
Best bloodlines. Now's the time 
to get Guernseys. 


FREE 






Guernsey 
Breeder's 
Journal con- 
taining complete infor- 
mation on sales. Also 
free beautiful full-color 
| me 5 te (suitable for 

ming) with road map ond 
leading Guernsey herds. Send 
at once, Use coupon. 


| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
4 


ide to 
them 


54 Grove Street, Peterborough, N. H. 


Please send me Guernsey Breeder's Journal, 
actual color photograph, and road map. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MAY, 1941 


1. When remodeling foundations on a barn 
or other building, I take a strip one inch by 
one and one-half inches thick and nail it 
along the door frame or window frame 
(Illustration 1). It makes a more solid wall 
close to a door. The strip fits nicely in the 
end of the block, and letting nails stick out 
one-fourth inch makes the cement hold 
even better.—S. W., Mich. 


2. When the screen door is opened, the 
hook frequently swings up between the 
door and jamb, preventing closing. I over- 
come this by removing the hook and sub- 
stituting a piece of eight-gauge wire bent to 
shape as shown (Illustration 2). The top 
screw eye is slanted at an angle and a 
second screw eye placed as shown a short 
distance below. When the hook is released, 
the slant of the top screw eye automatically 
causes the hook to turn down and over to 
the door, out of the way. The slight bend 
at the opposite end of the wire prevents the 
hook’s falling flush with the frame, ena- 
bling one to grasp it without difficulty.— 
B. N., Nebr. 


3. I have found out thru experience with 
building our electric fence that it is much 
easier to have the electric current go over 
the gates (Illustration 3). You can use an 
ordinary large gate, and there is no danger 
of getting shocked when opening it.—L. 
W. B., Mo. 


4. To convert a trailer to a wagon to be 
drawn by horses, I simply bolt one knob, 
to which the trailer is fastened, to an extra 
tongue and put a clamp on the regular 
tongue of the trailer (Illustration 4). Then 
I put the end of the extra tongue in the 
clamp and fasten the socket of the regular 
tongue to the extra ball on the extra 
tongue. I do not have to waste time with 
any bolts or taps that are hard to turn, and 
never lose the “‘stub” tongue because there 
is none to fool with.—K. R., Mo. 


5. To keep the posts from pulling up when 
building fence thru a ditch or hollow, take 
a No. 9 wire and place it around bottom of 
one post, on top the next one or two, which- 
ever happens to be in the ditch, and down 
to the bottom of the next one. The posts 
will never pull up when built this way. You 
can fix either barbed- or woven-wire fence 
this way.—R. B. E., Mo. 


During grain-cutting time I tie an old 
bell to my binder. When the binder is in 
operation and the rider on the binder 
wants the tractor to stop, he rings the 
bell, which can be heard easily by the 
tractor-driver.—R. S., Minn. 


I made my driver for steel posts from a 
two-inch gas pipe, three feet long. I bored 
two one-half-inch holes four inches apart 
near one end. Rivets were put in the holes. 
The holes should be bored so the rivets 


cross. I poured babbitt into the pipe around 
the rivets until the rivets were covered 


W. H., Nebr. 


I have been putting squares of paper 
over hills of cucumbers, pumpkins, squash, 
melons, and so on, weighting paper at 
edges with earth to hold it down. This 
keeps in moisture, prevents crusting, and 
has prevented some trouble from mice and 
birds. As soon as seedlings show signs of 
coming thru the surface of the soil, paper 
is removed.—W. S., Mo. 


To make grease-gun filling easy, I fas- 
tened a lard press (with sausage-stuffing 
attachment) onto my bench. Two or three 
turns om the crank force grease into the 
gun barrel the best ever and have saved a 
lot of greasy hands and clothes on the 
job, too.—O. D., Il. 


My dog was always slipping his collar. 
By putting on two collars and fastening 
the chain on the collar next to the shoul- 
ders, he cannot strip this collar over the 
other one, so he is tied when I want him 


tied.—E. J. Y., Ohio. 


When I had a patch of Canada Thistle 
in my pasture, I put the salt block in the 
center of the patch, shifting it to different 
parts of the patch from time to time. I got 
rid of this patch in two seasons. In licking, 
the cattle tramped on the thistles and the 
salt helped to kill them.—H. L., Iowa. 


To set our cultivator shovels, we have 
found it best to hitch the horses to the cul- 
tivator and drive onto the barn floor. Next 
I set the levers, and then the shovels 
so they all touch the floor.—H. G., Ohio. 


Nothing makes a better garden fence for 
us than snow fence. Besides being chicken- 
tight it is also rabbit-tight, and serves as a 
windbreak, too.—S. J., Iowa. 


Every year I have a number of heifers 
to put out on pasture away from home. | 
have heard a number of disputes about 
whose stock is whose, but my snapshots 
make it possible to identify, whether 
there are eartags or not.—F. J. B., N. Y. 


In pulling an object out of a mudhole 
with a tractor, I take an old tire and two 
log chains, put one on each side of the 
tire. The tire will keep the slack out of 
the chain.—L. S., Iowa. 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. We 
want full details, but please be brief. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptl y.—Editors. 








V, 
‘Time for the open road 


Time for new Champa 


SPARK UY PLUGS 


National Spark Plug 


Change Week May 5 to 11 
NOW IS THE TIME, and here is the 


way, to correct sluggishness, poor gas 
mileage and poor engine performance 
in your Car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engines—have your spark plugs 
checked and cleaned by a Champion 
Spark Plug dealer, and if they have 
been in service over a year have new 
Champions installed. 


National Spark Plug Change Week 
now serves as an annual reminder to 
hundreds of thousands of farmers that 
changing spark plugs every year actu- 
ally saves them money, and at the same 
time revitalizes the performance of 
their engines. 


When you buy spark plugs demand 
Champions because no other spark 
plugs give the same championship 
performance which has made them the 
choice of racing champions every- 
where. No other spark plugs have the 
patented Sillment seal which keeps 
Champions free from troublesome gas 
or compression leakage common to 
ordinary spark plugs. This exclusive 
feature alone makes Champions your 
logical choice if you want the per- 
formance your engines and today’s 
modern fuels are capable of. 


There is a Champion dealer near you 
who displays the familiar Champion 
“bow-tie” sign which is the sign of 
dependable service. Have him revitalize 
your engines today! 


“She Sign of Dependable Sawice 





Betty Crocker says — 


Its success depends 
in large measure on 
whether you get a tender, 
flaky crust. Read how 
to do that! 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR, and Betty 
Crocker recipes, make a ‘“‘success 
combination” that cannot fail! 

For instance, take this rhubarb pie. The 
Betty Crocker staff perfected and tested 
the recipe. Then it was ‘insurance tested”’ 
by homemakers in their own kitchens. 
Thus you get a recipe that works perfectly 
with Gold Medal. 

In an ‘‘old-fashioned’’ two-crust pie, 
the flour plays an important part. It must 
act properly with the shortening. Other- 
wise you will not get the tenderness, fla- 
vor and flakiness you want. 

The care used in producing Gold 


liad M 





RECIPE IN SACKS OF GOLD MEDAL 

FLOUR. Ingredients are: Gold Medal 
Flour, Fresh Pink Rhubarb, Sugar, Butter, 
Salt, Shortening. Pie is easy to make if you 
follow Betty Crocker recipe in sack. 





Medal is your guarantee that it has the 
proper characteristics for a// types of bak- 
ing (cakes, cookies, pies, biscuits, bread). 

Over 150 steps are involved in making 
and testing this flour. And over 50,000 
recipes have been examined and tested to 
bring you the recipes in the sacks. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
testing undergone by the flour in the 
Betty Crocker kitchen under actual home 
conditions. Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Flour embodies a reliability you simply 
can’t be certain of in untested flours. 

Why not change to this brand? It’s 


made by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


“RITCHEN- 
TESTED” 


and the Betty Crocker Kecyoes tu the Sacks 


“Betty Crocker” 


and ‘‘Kitchen-tested"’ are registered trade 


marks of General Mills 


. oo 
hoor os... rhubarb oozing out to 


_® give your eye a foretaste of what's in 


just wh~f the 
ng tonic for 
the “Betty 


store. You'll agree 
doctor Barbe as. 
lazy appéfites! re 


— @ <1 it! 


NOW 
Vilamin-anid Mince 
ENRICHED 


All Gold Medal Flour now being 
made is being enriched in Vitamin 
Bi, Nicotinic Acid (an essential of 
the important Vitamin B complex) 
and Iron in the interests of better 
public health—as part of General 
Mills’ plan of cooperation with the 
national defense program. The ap- 
pearance and baking characteristics 
of Gold Medal Flour are exactly the 
same as heretofore. (Grocers are be- 
ing supplied with this new enriched 
flour as rapidly as possible, so if your 
grocer does not have it yet, we say: 
**Please be patient.’’) 





@ Dozens of recipes 
for delicious things 
to bake come to you 
every year in Gold 
Medal Flour, ery 
one thoroughly 
tested by Betty 
Crocker staff. (Sil- 
verware coupons ™ 
sacks, also.) 


Copr. 1941, General Mills, Inc 








